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“T will” and “I won’t”” are very important factors 
in human life. They go far toward settling one’s use- 
fulness, one’s honor, and one’s destiny. As answers 
to the calls of God and to the seductions of the Adver- 
sary, they decide whether the questioned one goes up 
or goes down, chooses life or chooses death. And as 
practical responses to invitations hither and thither in 
the daily walk of men among men, they are of chief 
moment as parts of speech. It is a great thing to know 
when to say “ I will,” and when to say “I won’t.” Itisa 
greater thing to say it when it ought to be said. 


It is always easier to fall than to climb; yet that 
which is best worth having must be reached by climb- 
ing, rather than by falling. High attainment, not 
only in the physical world but in the mental, as well 
as in the spiritual, is at the cost of effort and struggle. 
This is in the very nature of things. It could not 
be otherwise: When, therefore, our Lord said that 
the way ‘to life is by a narrow and toilsome path, and 
that the way to destruction is a broad and easy-going 
road, he declared a truth that could not be otherwise. 
Suppose'that God should say that he would reverse 
this order, and would designate as heaven that region, 
or condition, intgywhich men would fall by their own 
self-indulgence, and as hell that region or condition 
which could only be attained to through self-denial, 





consecration, and faith,—what real difference would 
that make, beyond the mere name assigned to the one 
condition or the other? Heaven and hell are not 
arbitrary assignments of character; they are the 
legitimate and inevitable results of character. Even 
of Judas the traitor it is simply said, that he “ went 
to his own place ;” and every human being shall go 
to his own place—the place toward which his inner- 
most being has tended, by lapse or by struggle. 


Few persons seem to recognize the difference between 


ee | arrow-mindedness and definiteness ; between stabil- 


ity, or fixity, and simple immobility. He is most 
often regarded as narrow-minded who is merely defi- 
nitely minded ; and: he is regarded as illiberal and 
unprogressive who is merely stable and fixed in his 
principles. But the real truth is, that fixity is the 
first and most necessary condition of progress. One 
must know just where he stands before he can tell 
which way to move. The most undeviating compass 
would be of comparatively little use, unless the mari- 
ner had some definite idea of his present position. 
We must have fixed principles, therefore, before we 
can fairly claim progressive principles. Yet those 
persons who regard themselves as the most progres- 
sive, the most advanced, or, as they usually call it, 
the most “ liberal,” are generally the very persons who 
have the least fixity, the least definiteness ; who least 
know where they stand, and who consequently least 
know which way they are moving ; and he who knows 
not which way he moves, is pretty sure to be moving 
downward or backward. We can better afford to run 
the risk of being thought narrow-minded because we 
have fixed and definite principles, than we can afford 
to permit ourselves to be vague, indefinite, unstable, 
and no-minded, for the sake of being erroneously 
regarded as progressive or liberal. 


How much more than before we see in a fine char- 
acter, or in a lovely spirit, when at last we look back 
upon it, after it is too late for us to show to its pos- 
sessor our full sense of its surpassing worth! It is not 
that it seems to us in memory more admirable than it 
was in reality; but it is that ‘now we see it as it was, 
while before we did not stop to make an intelligent 
estimate.of it. Life was so busy, and duties and 
pleasures pressed so closely on every side, that 
there was no time to look and think deliberately in 
full appreciation of the treasure which was ours in 
that companionship. But now the wonder to us is 
that we could have been so blind and so unconscious 
in the presence of such a personality. How we wish 
that we could live that part of our lives over again, 
in the light which now glows on our privileges of 
then! How we long to say the many things which 
we then left unsaid! It is not always that there are 
regrets over any remembered unkindnesses on our 
part; but it is that we grieve that we did not have a 
fuller appreciation of the worth which we half recog- 
nized ; and that we said so little in expression of the 
appreciation which we did have. It is too late to 
repair, our mistake concerning one who has gone; 
but it is not too late to prevent its. repetition in the 
case of others who are still within reach of us. An 
eminent clergyman, who was never given to over- 
heartiness in praise of others, when dying sent a 
message to a clerical club of which he was a member, 
enjoining it upon his surviving associates to speak 





more » freely of their love for each either, now - that 
they had the privilege of doing so; for he wished 
that he had been more hearty in that direction. 
There are dear ones near us who deserve more of our 
love and more of our praise than we are accustomed 
to give them. It will be a sad thing for us if we rec- 
ognize this fact only when it is too late for us to say 
what we ought to say to them plainly. 


An impression exists too commonly in the world, 
that the spiritual susceptibility of childhood must of 
necessity be lost in later life. Wordsworth expresses 
this feeling in the lameit, 

“Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 

The things which I have seen I now can see no more.” 
And, again, when he represents the growing boy as 
attended by reminiscences of heaven’s vision, which 
gradually leave him as he goes on, and fade in man- 
hood into the light of common day. But this impres- 
sion is not wholly a correct one, as related to every 
human life. ‘True it is that when the pulse beats 
vigorously, and the heart is glad, earth seems to us as 
fair as Eden. True it is that the religious instinct of 
the child is beautiful in the sight of God and man. 
But child-likeness can be carried into the maturest 
life, even though its manifestations are different at 
different stages of being. The glory which vanishes 
with the days of youth from grove and stream, is a 
glory that appeals to the senses, rather than to the 
soul; and inexperienced innocence is not in itself 
a full suit of moral armor. ‘The most valuable 
spiritual knowledge is not native to man. It is to 
be obtained only by the continued effort to live 
aright. To one who has thus striven, there comes 
with added years a consciousness of the presence of 
God as a tried and faithful friend ; and this conscious- 
ness is a far more precious possession than even the. 
best intuitions of childhood. Nature, too, keeps her 
highest joys in reserve for him whose life has been 
controlled by the Divine law. At each successive 
season, he may look expectantly upon a familiar scene, 
and ask, “ What shall I find here that I was incapa- 
ble of discovering last year?” And his hope of new 
insight into the great Creator’s thought shall be re- 
warded. The journeying of a just man in the domain 
of nature and in the domain of grace is toward the 
light, not away from it. Its best is always in advance, 
never in the past. 





THE BURDEN OF SYMPATHY. 


It is only a half-truth to say that “love lightens 
burdens,” or that “to friendship every burden’s 
light.” Unselfish love, which true friendship is, bears 
burdens gladly for the loved friend ; and if the bur 
den be one of service, it is borne as lightly as it is 
cheerfully. But where the burden is one of sympathy 
with another who is in sorrow or weakness or need, it is 
all the heavier for the love which prompts its sharing. 

A loved one’s burden weighs on us far more heavily 
than any burden of our own can press. If indeed 
it were so that we could wholly lift the burden from 
the dear one by bearing it ourselves, its weight would 
be lightened by the consciousness of the relief thus 
secured to one who is dearer to us than self. But when 
the burden is a burden that must still press heavily 
on the one whom we love, our keen sense of its weight 


there is, of. course, intepsified.by our love, . This 
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thought, in fact, is involved in the primal meaning 
of the term “sympathy.” Its literal signification is 
“to suffer with” another; not merely to have a 
correspondence of feeling with another, or @ quick 
apprehension of another’s feelings, but to suffer with 
another. And although the term “sympathy” is 
broadened in its meaning to include all close corres- 
pondence or sharing of feslings—whether of sorrow 
or of joy—with another, the fact remains that there 
is so much of sorrow and trial and bitterness of expe- 
rience in every human heart, that to feel with another 
§n true and unselfish love is to suffer with another 
keenly. And this it is that makes sympathy so rare, 
so costly, and so precious. 


If, for instance, a surgical operation were a neces- 
sity to one who is dearer to us than life, and with 
whom we are in completest sympathy, it would be a 
light and easy matter to permit the surgeon’s knife 
to enter our own flesh for the relief of the dear one, 
were that a possibility; but to sit helplessly by and 
watch the surgeon’s work on the one who is to us as 
our very heart of hearts, is to bear a heavier burden 
than that quivering heart itself is called to bear. 
And so in every sphere of suffering. If the burden 
be wholly our own, we have the right, the duty, and 
the privilege of turning our thoughts away from its 
weight; of calling in our philosophy to console us 
under its bearing; or of crushing into subjection the 
feelings of regret, or of disappointment, or of humili- 
ation, which it engenders. But if the burden is 
another’s, which we bear and share in loving sympa- 
thy, we must not try to evade it, or to philosophize 
away its weight, or to crush out the sense of its bitter- 
ness. It must be heavier to us than if it were our 
own ; because it weighs without relief on our other 
and better self. 

There is a beautiful illustration of this truth in the 
confession of the apostle Paul, when he ventures on 
what he calls his glorying in his weakness. He tells 
of the trials he has endured in his life of strangely 
varied experiences; of the toils, the imprisonments, 
the stripes, the stoning, the shipwrecks, the watchings, 
the fastings, the shiverings, the desertions, and the 
betrayals, to which he has been called. And, as the 
climax of his woes, he adds, as if here was something 
which was beyond all detail of description, and which 
transcended his other trials: “ Beside the things which 
I omit, there is that [burden] which presseth upon 
me daily, anxiety for all the churches. Who is weak, 
and I am not weak? who is made to stumble, and I 
burn not? If I must needs glory, I will glory of the 
things that concern my weakness. The God and 
Father of the Lord Jesus, he who is blessed for ever- 
more, knoweth that I lie not.” It is, in a sense, his 
weakness that causes Paul to suffer unceasingly with 
and for the objects of his ove; but it is a weakness 
of which he is more ready to boast—if a frank confes- 
sion of it be called boasting—than of any token of 
his strength which the world would admire. And as 
it was with Paul, so it is with every truest man every- 
where ; his weakness shown in his suffering keenly 
and constantly with and for those whom he loves, is 
worthier of honor than his strength over all his per- 
sonal trials and needs. 


It is a great mistake to suppose that he whose out- 
going love gladdens or comforts saddened hearts, finds 
relief and cheer to himself in the thought of his ser- 
vice to others, That very quality of his nature which 
enables a man to feel with those who suffer, causes 
him to suffer in their behalf; and even when he has 
lightened their burder by its sharing, he carries its 
weight the more heavily for having taken a double 
portion on his own loving heart. The hearts that 
suffer most in this life are hearts that feel the weight 
of others’ sorrows and needs, A dear, good city mis- 
sionary, who was hardly less noble and tender and 
loving than the apostle Paul, was speaking to a young 
co-worker, of his wakeful, restless nights, after his 
long days of loving ministry to the poor and the sor- 
rowing. “Why, I should think your good work of 
the day would make your pillow soft and refreshing 


at night!” was the surprised ‘response of his young 





co-worker. “Qh! but the trouble with me is,” said 
the missionary, “I carry a hundred aching hearts to 
bed with me every night; and I can’t sleep, for their 
sorrows!” And that was the burden of true sympa- 
thy, a burden which must be borne by any one who 
feels the sufferings of another—a hundred times dearer 
to him than his own suffering heart. 

It costs something to be a friend. It costs more to 
love than’ to endure without loving; and although 
there is a pleasure in the very outlay of love in friend- 
ship, that pleasure is inevitably an expensive and 
painful purchase. This is a truth that we need to 
have in mind when we find that we are bearing 
heavier burdens in and through our closest friendships, 
than in any other sphere. The highest value of a 
friendship is in what it enables us to be and to do as 
a friend, not in what it secures to us from a friend. 
And just in proportion as we are unselfishly loving 
and true in our friendships, must we be more than 
sharers in the sufferings of our dearest friends. Not 
merely in their obvious sorrows and in their manifest 
needs shall we suffer with them; but in the unex- 
pressed trials of their innermost selves, as recognized 
by our acuter perceptions ; in their sense of spiritual 
loneliness; and in the ceaseless struggles of their sensi- 
tively felt contradictions of nature and character. The 
dearer they are to us, and the closer our sympathy 
with them, the heavier the burdens which we must 
bear in their behalf. 

Nor should we forget what it costs another to be our. 
sympathizing friend. Because he sympathizes with 
us, he suffers with us; and because he unselfishly 
gives us a foremost place in his thoughts and feelings, 
our sorrows and needs burden him more heavily than 
his own—more heavily, perhaps, than they burden us. 
Much as it grieves us to know that his friendship for 
us is a cause of his being so heavily burdened, let us 
consider that even his over-suffering in our behalf is 
an inevitable result, as it is an indubitable proof, of 
his close and sensitive sympathy with us as our friend. 
Even if, therefore, we cannot lift from his heart the bur- 
den of our sufferings, without removing from his heart 
the love which makes him the sharer and bearer of our 
heart’s burdening, we can at least give him the com- 
fort, in his burden-bearing, of knowing that we whose 
burdens he bears recognize this proof of his friend- 
ship, and render him love and honor accordingly. 

To sympathize with those who are dear to us is a 
high privilege in. life. This privilege is one of the 
costliest privileges that is granted to humanity on 
earth; and it is a privilege worth far more than it costs. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Reviewing music-books is a delicate matter at the best ; 
and whoever else is satisfied, the sensitive author or com- 
piler on the one hand, and the no less sensitive publisher 
on the other hand, is likely to see some cause of dissatis- 
faction in the review. In a review of Recent Sunday- 
school and Evangelistic Music Books, in these pages, 
special praise was awarded at several points to James 
Warrington’s Hymns and Tunes for the Children of the 
Church, Of this it was said: “ Thought, culture, and 
painstaking are manifest in its preparation; and its 
excellence in a musical sense is worthy of recognition.” 
But there was a qualification made as to the form in 
which certain familiar tunes appeared ; and to that quali- 
fication Mr. Warrington takes specific exception in the 
following note : 

Ep1tork THE SUNDAY SoHOOL TIMES: 

To eriticise a reviewer is a most ungracious task, and one that 
I would not willingly undertake; but your notice of Hymns 
and Tunes for the Children of the Church calls for some remark. 
The reviewer says : 

“ Nosmall degree of liberty has been taken with old familiar 
tunes, such as Old Hundred (sic), Meleombe, Wimborne, and 
others, in their re-harmonizing or their reconstruction; and 
this can hardly be commended.” 

With the last clause of the sentence I heartily agree; but to 
all the rest I have simply to say “* Not guilty,” and te urge 
that one who so misnames that famous tune which for centuries 
has been called Old Hundredth” is not sufficiently familiar 
with the proper forms of those old tunes to judge. 

As a matter of fact, I chose most carefully the most approved 
arrangement of each tune, and not one iota of reconstruction or 


re-harmonizing was even attempted by me im the three tunes 
named, 


In Wimborne one note does differ from Greatorex’s Version of 





that tune, but that difference has the sanction of both good 
musicians and many years’ use. 

The versions of Old Hundredth and Melcombe agree with 
those of the bestand most widely used books I am acquainted 
with, and I should be happy at any time toe show your reviewer 
that it is not I who took “ liberties” with these ‘old familiar 
tines.” 

Trusting you will not look upon these few words asa “liberty,” 
T remain Yours sincerely, 

JAMES WARRINGTON. 

From this note it would seem that the changes recog- 
nized by the reviewer in the tunes specified, were not 
original with Mr. Warrington, but were already in the 
versions which he preferred. Hence he is not to be held 
responsible for any “re-harmonizing” or “ reconstruc- 
tion” of these tunes. It still remains true, however, 
that those well-known tunes, as given in Mr. Warring- 
ton’s book, are not in the form in which they are familiar 
to our readers generally; and that was the point in the 
review which was of chief importance to those readers. 
Take, for example, “Old Hundred.” Mr. Warrington 
says that that tune is one “ which, for centuries, has been 
called Old Hundredth.” ‘Yet our readers—nearly all 
of whom were born within the present ceniury—know 
very well that nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out 
of one hundred, of the music-books with which they 
are familiar, designate that tune as Old Hundred; and 
that so it is commonly known to-day. As to the question 
of accuracy, it will hardly be doubted that it is quite as 
proper to say Psalm 100, as to say the 100th Psalm. 
Now in Old Hundred (which Mr. Warrington calls “Old 
Hundredth”’), as it appears in the book reviewed, in the 
fifth chord the tenor sings G sharp where the standard 
version uses A, giving us a C sharp minor chord in place 
of the tonic major. In the third chord of the second 
line the bass sings C sharp and D, as against A in the 
form commonly used. In this the departure is not as 
pronounced as in some other instances, the tonic chord 
being retained, though in another form, The use of the 
third with the fourth as a passing tone tends to brighten 
the movement of the bass, and in connection with the 
corresponding movement in alto in the succeeding chord 
forms a very acceptable change from a musical stand- 
point; but the alteration must be acknowledged never- 
theless. At the commencement of the third line the 
tonic major chord is used. Here is a radical departure 
from the customary form, which employs the F sharp 
minor chord. The following chord differs in form, the 
bass singing G sharp, against the usual dominant. In 
the last chord but one of the same line, the bass is 
changed from E to B, and the succeeding chord is 
altered from the tonic major to the F sharp minor chord. 
This is a mischievous alteration, and a pronounced vio- 
lation of ordinary usage. In the opening chord of the 
last line, the tenor sings B and the bass G@ sharp, in 
antagonism to the C sharp and A as generally accepted. 
Here the chords are again changed. In the third chord, 
the alto sings E and D sharp,—a very pretty idea, but 
stilla change. In the handling of this tune by a long 
line of authors, slight alterations have been made, prin- 
cipally in the intermediate parts, as may be readily 
detected, but evident care has been taken to preserve 
the essentials. Decided alterations and chord changes 
such as exist in the present treatment cannot be found in 
their works in asufficient number of instances to constitute 
an authority. Even if, indeed, it were true that the form 
of Old Hundred adopted by Mr. Warrington in his “Old 
Hundredth ” was (as it is not) the original form in the 
early centuries, concerning which he speaks so confi- 
dently, it would still not be the form with which our 
nineteenth-century readers generally are familiar. That 
is what we wanted to have understood to begin with. 


No practical theme comes home as important to more 
readers of The Sunday School Times than the theme of 
child-training; hence, so long as new points deserving 
of attention concerning that matter are intelligently 
raised by our readers, they must have space for their treat- 
ment. A few weeks since, the question of “ will breaking” 
was considered at much length in these columns; and 
now from a Florida clergyman there comes this note of 
fair questioning as to the points made by the Editor: ~ 

Your insistence, in Notes on Open Letters, on the wrong of 
“breaking ” a child’s will, has impressed me forcibly; yet I am 
in some perplexity on the question. You say, when Johnny 
flatly refuses to shut the door, at his father’s bidding, as a last 
resort the father ought to do no more than give him a choice 
between obedience and a whipping; the child must not be 
forced to action against his choice; the underlying principle 
being that his right of choice must not be overridden. But let 
me state another ease as a test of the principle. A mother for- 
bids her child of ten years to eat green plums, but the child’s 
choice continues in the direction of eating them. The mother 
then explains that they are unwholesome, and may cause her 
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to sicken and die; she uses all her powers of persuasion and 
reasoning to “induce the child to choose in the right direction ;” 
that is, to abstain. But she fails. Now is there no resource left 
that mother, anxious for her child’s well-being, but to give a 
“choice” between obedience and a whipping? Suppose she adopts 
that view, and the child chooses the whipping, eats the fruit, 
and sickens and dies, in consequence; will not that mother 
have good ground for reproaching herself? When reason and 
persuasion failed, was it not her duty to compel obedience, say. 
by confining the child, or removing the fruit out of reach? And 
yet this would be to compel action—or inaction—“ against her 
choice.” My boy of ten has built his play-house under a soli- 
tary tall tree on an open plain. A fearful thunder-storm is rag- 
ing. I tell him it is a most dangerous location, at such a time, 
and I urge him to come away from that play-house, until.the 
storm subsides. But I fail, by reason and persuasion, to “train” 
his will in “the same right direction in which my will trends.” 
Now I might say to him, You must choose between a whipping 
and coming away. Suppose I do this, and he chooses the whip- 
ping, and lightning kills him. Would you not think I was 
culpable in not bringing him, by force, from the place of dan- 
ger? And yet, would not that be forcing action against his 
“choice”? I thought Eli was censured for not restraining his 
sons, not for not advising them. Is it not a chief advantage of 
the parental relation that the child, with its undeveloped powers, 
has the advantage of the parent’s experience and knowledge ? 

There is a clear distinction between forcing or break- 
ing a child’s will, and disregarding or overriding a child’s 
will, And:the distinction is equally plain between for- 
cing a child’s action, and forcibly restraining a child’s 
action ; or between forcibly compelling a child to choose, 
and firmly choosing for achild. If these distinctions 
are borne in mind as applicable to the cases named by 
our Florida correspondent, it will be seen that those 
cases are on one side of the line, while the illustrative 
cases given by the Editor are on its other side. It is 
often quite proper to disregard or override a child’s 
will, to restrain forcibly a child’s action, or firmly to 
choose for a child. It is not proper to force or break a 
child’s will, to force a child’s action, or by force to com- 
pel a child to choose. If a child stands in an immi- 
nently dangerous place, and will not come away at his 
father’s call, his father may properly remove him to a 
place of safety, by the use of whatever force, lovingly 
exercised, may be necessary for that removal. Ifa 
young child is reaching for a razor, or wants to drink a 
portion of poison, there is no need for the parent in such 
a case to consider the question of the child’s will, or 
to attempt to influence that will. It is then the parent’s 
duty to choose for the child, in utter disregard of the 
child’s will, This is a phase of the child-training ques- 
tion which has not before been treated in this discussion ; 
but the principles prevailing here are in no conflict with 
those before enunciated. A reference to the illustration 
of the child under the exposed tree in a thunder-Storm, 
will, perhaps, help to make this factclear. If the father 
sees his son’s danger, and the boy will not heed the 
father’s call to remove, the father would be justified in 
taking the boy in his arms, and removing him to a place 
of safety; and in keeping him under kindly and safe 
control so long as he has reason to fear for the child’s 
life in the absence of such control. That would be over- 
riding the child’s will, choosing for the child, and 
restraining the child’s action. But that father would have 
no right to say to that boy, ‘“ You must build a play-house 
elsewhere; and if you don’t choose to do it, I will whip 
you until you do make that choice; ” although the father 
might properly say to his boy, “My son, you can build 
a play-house in the rear of our house; but if you will 
not build it there, you must not build it at all.” Perhaps 
the better way to secure the child’s choice in the matter 
of removal from the exposed position would be, for the 
father to say, when the child positively refused to go, 
“ My son, I deem it necessary for your safety to have you 
in another place than this. You can quietly go of your 
own accord. Butif you refuse to do that, I must carry 
you away.” Then the child would have the privilege of 
choice, with its consequences. Of course, these explana- 
tions are made simply to show the difference between 
overriding a child’s will and forcing, or breaking, a child’s 
will; not as giving the only wise methods of treatment 
in the case supposed. Eli was condemned, according to 
our English version, because his sons “ made themselves 
vile, and he restrained them not;” not because he refused 
to break his child’s will. The Hebrew word there trans- 
lated “restrained” is rendered in the margin of our 
English Bibles “ frowned upon;” and it more literally" 
might be rendered “scolded” them, or “ blowed” them. 
The trouble in that case was with Ais will, rather than 
with theirs. He seemed to have no will to find fault 
with their proceedings, or to show them the better way, 
—giving them thgir choice at its fitting cost. A parent 
has a duty with reference to a child’s will, in the line of 
its training or of its overriding, but never, never in the 
line of its forcing, crushing, or breaking. 





TALITHA CUMI. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Our little one was sick, and the sickness pressed her sore. 
We sat beside her bed, and we felt her hands and head, 
And in our hearts we prayed this one prayer o’er and o’er: 
“Come to us, Christ the Lord; utter thine old-time word, 

‘Talitha cumi!’” 


And as the night wore on, and the fever flamed more high, 
And a new look burned and grew in the eyes of tender blue; 
Still louder in our hearts uprose the voiceless cry, 
*O Lord of love and might, say once again to-night 
‘Talitha cumi!’” 


And then, and then—he came; we saw him not, but felt. 
And he bent above the child, and she ceased to moan, and 
smiled ; 
And although we heard no sound, as around the bed we knelt, 
Our souls were made aware of a mandate in the air, 
“Talitha cumi!” 


And as at dawn’s fair summons faded the morning star, 
Holding the Lord’s hand close, the child we loved arose, 
And with him took her way to a country far away ; 
And we would not call her dead, for it was his voice that said 
“Talitha cumi!” 





THE TOUCH OF JESUS. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


Why was it that Jesus so often touched those whom 
he healed? Was it because he could not heal without 
touching? Certainly not. He healed the nobleman’s 
son, although that son was in Capernaum, while he him- 
self was in Cana of Galilee, a score of miles distant. He 
it was who in the beginning had spoken, and it was 
done; who had commanded, and it stood fast. Why, 
then, did he so often accompany his miraculous healings 
with his own manual touch ? 

The answer is easy. His touches, like his miracles, 
were at the same time acted parables or dramatic lessons. 
Glance at some of these instances of parable-touches, and 
see how significant they were. For example, there was 
the touch of encouragement. Take the case of Peter 
walking on the storm-tossed waves to go to Jesus. For 
a while he walked trmmphantly, but when he saw the 
wind boisterous, he began to sink, and his Lord would 
encotrage him. How did he doit? He stretched forth 
his hand and caught him. Again, there was the touch 
of affection. Are infants brought to him that they may 
receive his blessing? He takes them up in his arms, 
puts his hands upon them, strokes them caressingly, and 
blesses them. Again, there was the touch of instruction. 
His healing of the deaf stammerer of Decapolis is singu- 
larly in point. First, he takes him aside from the mul- 
titude; for he is about to teach him a spiritual lesson as 
well as free him from his bodily misfortune; and spir- 
itual lessons are best taught in the quiet of solitude. 
Next he puts his fingers into his ears. Remember that 
he is deaf, and cannot hear any words that Jesus may 
say; but he can see and feel. Next he touches his 


speech, and this touching of the tongue has for him a 
deep instruction. Next he looks up to heaven. What 
a flood of blessed education that upward glance gives our 
poor unfortunate! Once more, there was the touch of 
sympathy. A Galilean, full of leprosy, comes, and, 
kneeling before him, beseeches him, saying: “ Lord, if 
thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” What though 
the crowd recoils in dread of pollution? Jesus, moved 
with compassion,—yes, that is the word, co-passion, fel- 
lowship of personal suffering,—advances, puts forth his 
hand, touches him, and says, “I will, be thou clean!” 
and instantly the leprosy leaves him, and he is cleansed. 
What was it that cleansed the leper? The touch of 
Jesus? No; it was the leper’s sense of Jesus’ touch. 

Herein was one of the great meanings of the incarna- 
tion,—at least on its human side. The Son of God 
would get himself into sympathetic connection, or, as 
the French say, en rapport, with our fallen, weary, sick 
humanity, in order that by the blessed contact of his own 
divine love he might assure us of his personal sympathy 
and yearning to save. And so the Word became flesh, 
and dwelt among us. The best possible comment here 
is a striking passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews: 

“Tt became him, for whom are all things, and through 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto glory, 
to make the author of their salvation perfect through 
sufferings. For both he that sanctifieth and they that 
are sanctified are all of one: for which cause he is not 
ashamed to call them brethren, saying, 


I will declare thy name unto my brethren, 
In the midst of the congregation will I sing thy praise. 


Andagain, I will put my trust inhim. And again, Behold, 








I and:the children which God hath given me. Since 
then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he 
also himself in like manner partook of the same; that 
through death he might bring to nought him that had 
the power of death, that is, the devil, and might deliver 
all them who through fear of death were all their life- 
time subject to bondage. For verily not to angels doth 
he give help, but he giveth help to the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore it behooved him in all things to be made like 
unto his brethren, that he might become a merciful and 
faithful high-priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people. For in that he 
himself hath suffered being tempted, he is able to suc- 
cour them that are tempted.” 

God be praised that we have not a high-priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but 
one that hath been in all points tempted, like as we are, 
yet without sin. 


“Touched with a sympathy within, 
He knows our feeble frame. 
He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For he has felt the same.” 


Yes, let us thank God that ours is not a fastidious 
Saviour. Had he been, what would have been our con- 
dition here, our fate hereafter? But no, he came down, 
and with the finger of his own infinite purity touched us 
in all our guilt and uncleanness, It was, to compare 
great things with small, as though the fairest, most sen- 
sitive, among us should leave dear home, and, betaking 
herself to this poor world’s farthest, darkest nook, should 
live on terms of daily intimacy with earth’s most loath- 
some family. Behold, then, the infinitely pure God 
stooping to live alongside with tiny, sinful, unclean man. 
And in thus living with us in this pest-house of sin, he 
did in very truth take our infirmities and bear our sick- 
nesses. The cross itself, what was it but a sign that the 
heavenly Physician, in trying to save us, had himself 
caught our death plague, and died of it? 

Herein also is the secret of Christ’s great sway. He 
rules our hearts, not by patronizingly stooping, but by 
sympathetically living alongside us, giving us the con- 
stant sense of his own celestial touch. Ay, this touching 
of his is what makes him a very gospel. Let Pharisees 
complain: This man receiveth sinners, and eateth with 
them; he is the friend of publicans and harlots. Enough 
for me that my God in the depths of his infinite sympa- 
thy comes down from his shining throne to touch me, 
and take up his abode in my poor, guilty, unclean heart. 
And the sense of this heavenly touch and blessed in- 
dwelling,—this it is which indeed cleanses me, trans- 
figuring me into the likeness of his own shining self, 
making me pure even as he is pure. Thy gentleness, O 
God! hath made me great. 

Herein also is the secret of our own healing ministry. 
For not only was Jesus wont to touch those he was 
about to bless; his apostlés were wont to follow his 
example, touching those they were about to heal. Thus 
Peter, in healing the lame man of the Beautiful Gate, 


; : ee’ | took him by the right hand, and lifted him up; and 
tongue. Remember that he has an impediment in his | 


Paul, in healing the father of Publius, laid his hands on 
him. Compassion,—that is, co-passion, or sense of per- 
sonal sympathy,—this is the weary»world’s great need. 
How often, during our Civil War, did the sufferers in 
our hospitals feel the sudden inspiration of returning 
buoyancy and health as some fair Christian woman, glid- 
ing through the ward like an angel of peace, touched 
with jeweled finger the feverish brow. Behold the 
blinded, groaning Saul of Tarsus; the thing that brought 
him peace, it seems to me, was this: the Christian Ana- 
nias put his hands on him, and said, “ Brother Saul!” 
That sympathetic touch, that welcoming phrase, “ Brother 
Saul!”—this it was which gave cheer to the prostrate, 
anguished persecutor. Very meaningful and inspiring 
is that custom of ours when, on certain occasions, we 
give what is called “the right hand of fellowship.” Ah! 
caste will never save this world of ours; if the Brahmin 
would save his Soodra, he must touch him. I know it is 
hard to touch the damp, fishy hand of Uriah Heep; but 
it is the surest way of saving him. | 

Lastly, even Jesus’ touch is vain unless we also touch 
him in sympathetic response. Recall the story of his 
hem, or the woman healed on the way. What though 
he is followed by a throng so dense that they ever and anon 
come in contact with his person? No virtue flows from 
himtothem. But nowa forlorn, sick, despairing woman, 
working her way as best she can through the jostling 
ranks of Pharisee and publican, presses forward, and, 
stretching forth her wan finger, tremblingly touches the 
fluttering fringe of the Nazarene’s mantle; and instantly 
virtue, like a current of heavenly electricity, speeds from 
him through her frame, and she feels that she is healed 
of her plague, . The. others toughed..Jesus, but it was, 
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only in a physical way; and therefore they felt no virtue. 
The woman also touched him, but it was with the finger 
of faith; and therefore she was made whole, and went 
away in peace. There must be a point of sympathetic 
contact between sinful man and his God, otherwise 
there is no salvation for him. This is the meaning of 
the great parable of the sower: the seed fell alike on 
wayside and on good ground: butit took root and bore 
fruit only in the case of the receptive soil. While Jesus 
touches all, only the consciously sinful can truly touch in 
return. The incarnation is indeed a touch: but it isa 
saving touch only for those who feel sinful. O friend, 
respond then to the Redeemer’s touch. So wilt thou too 
be healed and cleansed. So will he take a live coal from 
off the altar, and, laying it upon thy mouth, will say: “Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips, and thine iniquity is taken 
away, and thy sin purged.” 





AN AFTERNOON TEA IN JERUSALEM. 
BY SARA LEE. 


If there be one place told of in Holy Writ, if there be 
one spot in this land of wondrous memories, which 
brings home to the follower of Christ a more individual- 
ized idea of his earthly pilgrimage than any other, that 
spot is the Mount of Olives. There is no doubting here, 
no questioning whether the ground on which you are 
standing may not have been called “the mount” by 
some Byzantine Sophia, whether traditions respecting 
it can go farther back than the days of Constantine, 
whether, in truth, this is the hill over which Jesus walked 
when he traveled from Bethany to fulfill his mission in 
the Temple. 

-The garden of Gethsemane, over the brook Kedron, 
where he left his disciples while he went farther for that 
last agonizing prayer; the hill-side on which the divine 
strength came to him, and where the multitude came to 
take him; Bethany, the town of Mary and Martha, where 
Lazarus was raised from the dead; the spot whence 
he sent for the ass’s colt; the path thence to the 
city by which he rode when the multitude cried “ Ho- 
sanna to the son of David! ”—the same multitude which 
afterwards came out against him with swords and staves, 
—all these are there beyond even the doubting of the 
unbelievers who assail the sacred sites. 

This is the Mount of Olives; this water-channel, whose 
bed is almost dry, is the brook Kedron; and the hamlet on 
the other side is the veritable Bethany. Cavilers are silent 
before these, the true holy places of Jerusalem,—places 
for which the Greeks and Latins do not fight; places 
guarded by no turbaned Turk; places which need no 
official firman to enter,—open to all men under the 
heavens, and desolate enough to any one who will come 
to sit there and meditate on the wondrous history of the 
city which lies over against him. Wondrous indeed, so 
close it seems that you might put out your hand and 
touch it; but lying between is the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
where the Jews long to lay their bones,—for there, accor- 
ding to them, is the site of the resurrection, and those 
who painfully go thither in their old age, and die 
there, can there be buried. Thus they save themselves 
a pilgrimage when tlfe last trump shall sound, and shall 
be the first to rise when they shall be summoned once 
more to the upper world. 

Before us lay the walls, rising up erect from the hill- 
side,—for the city is still a fenced one,—stretching from 
hill to hill in one varying but continuous line. Here 
facing us is Mount Moriah, where Solomon built the 
house of the Lord, where Abraham offered his costly 
sacrifice, where Jehovah appeared unto David before the 
altar which he had reared on the threshing-floor of Ornan 
the Jebusite. For this city had been instill more ancient 
days, before the Promised Land had been given to the’ 
sons of Abraham, the city Jebus,—a city even then 
fenced up, and inhabited by a warlike race. And 
here was the threshing-floor which Araunah offered to 
David without money and without price, but which 
the king had bought for fifty shekels of silver. “Shall 
I serve my God with that which cost me nothing?” 
was the indignant answer of the king to the offer of 
the Jebusite. 

The Canaanite tribe has perished from the face of the 
earth; the Temple, “exceeding magnificent, the glory of 
the whole earth,” has disappeared, not one stone being 
left upon another, and in its place stands the Mosque of 
the Prophet. On the threshing-floor of Araunah the chil- 
dren of Muhammad chant the Qdran and sing praises to 
Allah; and there on the pinnacle of the dome shall 
Muhammad himself stand to judge the earth. What a 
change from the treading of the Jebusiteoxen to the muez- 
zin callto prayer! “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! ” is the not 
silent, but outspoken, thought with which we stretched 





our hand over the city, as one could not fail to do in that 
spot; “O Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto you! ... Behold how your 
house is left unto you desoiate.” 

The short twilight of the Syrian evening fell upon us, 
and we slowly turned and took our way down the hill, 
thinking of the weary feet that had so often trodden that 
toilsome way. As we picked our steps among the tombs 
with which the steep incline is so thickly set, we heard 
our names called, and, looking up in astonishment, found 
a party of ladies and gentlemen coming across the hill 
from Bethany, and recognized in them friends whom we 
had known years ago in America, They were overjoyed 
to see us, had heard from home that we were on our way, 
and had been looking out for us. Would we not come 
and stay with them, and see how they had imported 
American home life to Jerusalem? or, if not, we must 
come and take tea. The invitation to tea we accepted 
with pleasure, and the next afternoon started out from 
the hotel, but presently found ourselves so lost in the 
mazes of the narrow streets or lanes that we were forced 
to come back for a guide. In a handsome house, for 
Jerusalem, but queer and quaint to our American eyes, 
we found L’ Américaine Coloni, as they are called. The 
house is just inside the Damascene gate, and was built 
for a Muhammadan hareem by a wealthy Mussulman, 

They are a settlement in themselves, a peculiar peo- 
ple, and anywhere but in Jerusalem would be the subject 
of comment and remark; but the Holy City is the ren- 
dezvous for so many curious phases of religious belief 
that éverything is accepted, and nothing is singular 
enough to excite more than a passing comment. 

The colony started from America about five years 
ago with ten members, who were told to come to Jerusa- 
lem, and there to await the coming of the Lord. In 
England they gained some accessions, and, since coming 
here have had several others, so now they number twenty- 
five. Mr. S——, the temporal head as his wife is the 
spiritual one, was a well-known and leading lawyer in 
Chicago, and an elder in one of the churches. Some 
years ago, his attention was called to the faith-cure; and 
he gradually gave up his business, devoting his time to 
the study of prophecy, until, as he thought, in obedience 
to a Divine command, he left his home to come to Jeru- 
salem, and here they have been ever since. They are 
directed in all their movements by a “thus saith the 
Lord,” which comes through Mrs. S——, who is the 
spiritual ruler. She receives instructions as to every 
detail of life directly from the Lord,—sometimes through 
the Bible, a powerful agency, so calling her attention to 
some passage as to leave her in no doubt of the meaning, 
or else the voice comes directly to her ear, She feels, 
she says, “an extraordinary Divine agency working in 
me while I am giving instruction to others, whereby I 
am told what I shall write or speak.” 

They had expected the seal to be placed on their belief 
by some miraculous manifestations that were to take 
place. When Mr. S—— stood on the Mount of Olives, 
the mount was to open, anda voice wasto be heard. Even 
when that prophecy failed of fulfillment, their faith was 
not shaken. They had some plausible reason why this 
mistake had arisen. Theirs is not an aggressive faith. 
They do not care to convert any one to their ideas. “You 
do what the Lord tells you,” they say, “and we will do 
what he tells us. Ido not intrude on you, or you on us, 
Let us be friends.” They are not missionaries, do no 
active work, but indirectly they do many works. Last 
winter, a waning tribe of Russian Jews came to Jerusa- 
lem. Just in the midst of the rainy season, without food 
and almost naked, they arrived, and encamped just out- 
side of the Damascene gate. As soon asthe colony found 
them out, all the clothing of the family not in actual use 
was sent to them, and every available vessel in the 
house was used in preparing soup. They divided every- 
thing with them, without knowing where another sup- 
ply would come from; for they live by faith, The 
gratitude of the sufferers was touching. One woman, 
whose starving baby Mrs. S—— had nursed back to 
life, came and asked if she might but kiss her feet. 
They took us through their rooms, which were bright 
and pretty, with carved olive-wood ornaments, pressed 
flowers, and home-like decorations, on to the flat roof of 
the house; and there we, a company from the Western 
world, the very existence of which was unknown when 
Jerusalem was in her glory, stood and watched the set- 
ting sun as it gilded the glittering minaret of the great 
Mosque, lit up the twin domes of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and flashed into sight the distant bosom 
of the Salt Sea, while we talked of the new Jerusalem 
which should descend as a bride from heaven. 

Mr. S—— told us of his visit to the leper colony, where 
he had been that day to carry some alus sent from Eng- 





land. He said it’ made his heart sick to see the inex- 
pressible melancholy of that race of mutilated pariahs, 
beggars and outcasts by inheritance, but still possessing 
immortal souls that would give them the hope of glory 
if they could only be brought to realize it, 

The tinkle of a bell called us down, and there in a 
large upper room were gathered about forty persous,— 
Jews, Muhammadans, and Christians; for the teas are 
informal, and all are welcomed. A small table at one 
end of the room held the tray with tea, custards, bread, 
and jam. Their diet is prescribed for them, They said 
long ago they had been told to eat no meat, and latterly 
butter was given up in obedience toacommand. Whether 
the failure of the means of living had anything to do with 
the proscription, of course we did not know. The ladies 
made the tea, and the gentlemen handed it around, and 
the whole was very enjoyable. After it was over, the 
table was cleared away, books were distributed, and the 
evening was closed with the Gospel Songs, which are 
the links that bind together the whole Christian world 
in these services of song. 

The Obvloni know every foot of the city as if it had 
been their native heath; and together we roamed through 
the Tyrop@an Valley, explored the underground caverns 
where the great stones for the Temple were quarried, up 
the sides of Olivet, among the tombs of the kings, and 
gathered and pressed the wild-flowers that clothe the 
ruins with beauty; into the Church of the Sepulchre, 
where even the mummeries practiced cannot take away 
the spell of the place. 

At last, and all too soon, we reluctantly turned our 
faces westward to the work that awaited us in the home 
land, leaving our friends behind to wait for the coming 
of the Lord. Where his coming will find us, matters 
little. How’ his coming will find us, matters much. 
“What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch.” 





A PLAN FOR A TEACHERS-MEETING. 
BY CHARLES 8. CHAPMAN, 


As the superintendent of a Sunday-school, I cannot 
see how any school, either large or small, without a 
teachers’-meeting, can hold its own and accomplish the 
good it might if it had such a meeting. By this I do 
not mean a monthly business meeting, but a weekly 
meeting for the study of the lesson. The teachers in 
the public schools, doctors, dentists, and professional 
men, find it helpful to meet at stated periods to review 
their work, and obtain from each other information 
concerning methods or plans which have proved suc- 
cessful with them. If, then, these meetings are so suc- 
cessful in worldly affairs, why not adopt them in the 
Sunday-school? for the Saviour’s promise is, “Iftwo ofyou 
shall agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall 
ask, it shall be done for them,”’—and certainly we have 
great need in our work to be agreed, that our work may 
be well considered and well directed. Many schools 
consider teachers’-meetings as unnecessary; many want 
one but do not see when they can have it; and many 
who see when they can have it, think they have no 
competent leader, and so those schools suffer in a 
greater or less measure because their aim is not enough 
concentrated. 

The writer believes in having a theory, and in putting 
that theory in practice. He has one or two theories in 
regard to teachers’-meetings, and has put them in practice, 
As the general of an army is responsible for the failure of 
his troops to comprehend a certain thing, so also is the 
superintendent of a Sunday-school whose work lacks 
success. The teachers may be devoted to their-work, the 
scholars attentive ; but unless the superintendent directs 
and guides their work, it will not be as effective as it 
would be otherwise. Therefore my theory is that, above 
all others, the superintendent should lead his teachers’- 
meeting. Ido not ignore the idea some have, that the 
pastor of the church should lead this meeting, but believe 
the pastor can better assist in other ways. I am also of 
the opinion that no teachers’-meeting should be held 
unless in connection with a prayer-meeting,—not a 
church prayer-meeting, but a prayer-meeting of the 
teachers only, before commencing the study of the lesson. 
Christ’s command given his disciples was “Tarry ye... until 
ye be endued with power from on high ”—for their work ; 
and why should we not “be endued with power from on 
high” for our work, and when or where better can we 
obtain it than in such a prayer-meeting? In our school 
(First Methodist Episcopal), we tried for a long time to 
find the proper hour for holding a teachers’-meeting. We 
tried Tuesday evenings from seven to eight, Wednesday 
evenings after the weekly prayer-meeting, and Friday 
evenings after the class-meetings. Tuesday evening was 
too early, aud after Wednesday or Friday evening meet 
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ings it was too late. At last we reached what was thought 
to be a solution of the difficulty, and laying the matter 
before the pastor of the church, obtained his consent and 
co-operation. 

An institution peculiar to Methodism is its class-meet- 
ings, and, as leaders of the teachers’ class, the pastor 
appointed the superintendent and his associate. To this 
class were assigned the officers of the school, and all the 
teachers, active and reserve, excepting a few who were 
already leaders of regular church classes. This put us 
on the same footing as the other classes, and we were 
given a room, and Friday night as a night for our 
meeting. 

We meet at a convenient hour (quarter of eight 
o’clock), and for one half-hour spend the time in prayer, 
praise, and testimony, all present being expected to take 
part in the exercises. Promptly at quarter past eight 
o’clock we take up the lesson for the coming Sunday, 
and for three-quarters of an hour give it our close 
attention. Wariety is the spice of a teachers’-meeting, 
as it is of life; and we vary our methods that they 
may not grow monotonous. Will you look in at one 
of these meetings, and see how it is conducted? We 
meet in one of the church parlors,—a room well lighted, 
well warmed, and of large size. On the night of our 
meeting, we put into it a large extension table. This 
we cover with a handsome spread, and place on it Bibles 
and hymn-books enough for all present. For one half- 
hour we mingle prayer, praise, and testimony bearing 
upon our work, and a very profitable preparation we 
have found it. 

We have three associate superintendents (two male 
and one female). . The male superintendents alternate in 
the conduct of this meeting,—the one leading the prayer- 
meeting part one week and the teaching part the next, 
which gives an equal division of the labor in preparation, 
and a variety in the teaching. We expect, and find, that 
our teachers have studied the lesson before coming to 
the meeting; hence we omit all preliminaries to the second 
part of the meeting ; and at once enter into the real work 
beforeus. A little forethought on the part of the superin- 
tendent shows the best way for the presentation of the 
lesson. Some lessons the superintendents give entire by 
the teaching method, other lessons are divided into groups 
of one or more verses, and given to as many different 
teachers who thoroughly prepare themselves, and come 
ready to catechize’those present. Topics in history, 
geography, biography, and sometimes doctrine, are 
treated by others who have had these topics assigned them 
at the previous meeting. After having carefully con- 
sidered the whole lesson, then comes the summing up, 
each teacher being questioned by the leader as t@ how 
to present the truth of the lesson to. his or her class. I 
am inclined to believe that but few superintendents go 
before their schools with even a fair idea of the lesson. 
Under the method here described, the superintendent is 
obliged to study the lesson, or else he is liable to have his 
ignorance and lack of preparation exposed by some well- 
directed question from oneof his teachers. As asuperin- 
tendent, I don’t intend to let any of my teachers be better 
prepared than I,—I cannotafford to. I do nothere raise 
the question of ability, but of conscientious preparation. 

The time for the teaching part of our lesson is but 
three-quarters of an hour, so that those to whom topics 
are assigned must of necessity be brief; and as a result 
we secure briefness, conciseness, and a directness in our 
teachers’-meeting, and by this drill are enabled to com- 
pass the whole lesson in the necessarily brief “ study 
hour” on Sunday. 

Our school takes no vacation in the summer, and 
neither does our teachers’-meeting ; we meet the whole 
year round. The Devil takes no vacation, and why 
should we relax our efforts at any time to defeat him? 

We have tried our plan in warm weather with but few 
present, in cool weather with a large attendance, and it 
works well. It is not theory, but a practical working 
plan, and one which can be adopted or modified to the 
needs of any school; and to such as are seeking a plan I 
commend this. 





DISCIPLESHIP. 
BY MARIA LEFFERTS ELMENDORF. 


Amid the secular toil and pressure of life the promises 
of Christ to those who leave all to follow him some- 
times bring upon the soul a sense of mystery and appre- 
hension. By the study of Christ’s relations with his 
disciples, there comes, at the outset, the conviction that 
the Master requiges abandonment. By the contemplation 
of his will, as shown by daily providence, many an 
earnest soul will reach the conclusion that, were he to 
leave the track into which the correlated forces of life 





have sent him, though in monastic seclusion, he would 
be, in essence, a wanderer. 

Once and again we see God’s leaders arise at the sound 
of his voice, cut every cord of association, break through 
the circle of custom, and literally and physically “leave 
all.” We are conscious of no such summons. Our cir- 
cumstances are not of our own choosing. They hem us 
in. They rasp and fetter. They keep us from what 
we call means of enjoyment and improvement. Shall 
they also keep from us present spiritual satisfaction and 
the final commendation of our Lord? 

Then, too, when we try to find our duty under the 
present dispensation, when scrip and purse and every 
practical means of advancing the kingdom of Christ are 
to be used, the conditions imposed upon those whom he 
called with his own lips seem strangely removed from 
any which we could employ. 

But if we could realize the force of the personality of 
Jesus, upon whom the Spirit had descended like a dove, 
and who was then the only manifestation of the Com- 
forter, the immediate response of the disciples would not 
seem mysterious. We cannot see the expression of his 
face, nor hear the winning, yet compelling, tones of the 
voice which must have made it an easier thing than we 
think to have risen at once, to go, with sandaled feet, 
through the sweet air of Palestine, after the figure wear- 
ing the seamless robe. 

To the fishermen by the sea came promotion; they 
were to be “fishers of men,” called from their humble 
toil to be useful in the kingdom of the great Messiah. 
Levi the tax-gatherer, despised on account of his posi- 
tion, could find an escape from the service which he 
loathed, and which degraded his soul. The call to him 
was an invitation to leave a perfectly material existence, 
sordid and base in every tendency, to find for his 
hitherto starved spiritual and intellectual nature satis- 
faction at the fountain-head of the world’s life and light. 
The imperative summons to the man who wished to wait 
until he had buried his father, may have.-meant to him 
thus: “Come, come immediately, without giving yourself 
a moment’s time to brood. The women will wail, and 
you will sink down amongst the dead. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a new life, which will pour into your soul with 
the freshness of the breath of heaven.” 

Never were Christ’s calls put in an abrupt, harsh, or 
painful form. Always, immediately after the word 
“Leave” comes another, “Follow.” It contains in itself 
the key to every mystery of Christian progress, significant 
of all that is gentle, tender, and winning, conveying the 
idea of leadership and a hint of destination. 

And that word does the “Shepherd of the sheep” 
still speak to his disciples. Leave? Ah, yes! accept him, 
forsake self and its miserable mean restrictions; take up 
the duties of life as Christ took up the duty of his life. 
Let his example control thought and act, and with his 
spirit of self-denial meet the circumstances of daily life. 

Given by his providence these may now become the 
blessed revealers and interpreters of the Divine will to 
us as individuals; “steps up to him,” instead of hin- 
drances to his service. And though the discouragements 
be great, after a period of following what does a com- 
parison of the pilgrim self with the old self inevitably 
show? Differentinterests, different friends, new purposes, 
new tastes, and lo, we have left all! In following him 
in the quietest, most ordinary, most conventional life, we 
have leftall. Itischanged. All things have become new; 
and, to the amazed and trembling soul there comes a fore- 
taste of that transcendent moment, when there shall sound 
in upon our ears the heavenly confirmation of our faith. 
“Lo, this was the will of God, even our sanctification.” 





GATHERING GEMS. 
BY J. F. WILLING. 


I have often wondered where my friend Workwell, 
finds so many gems of thought, and apropos incidents 
with which to illustrate his articles andsermons. Spend- 
ing a few days at his house not long since, I learned his 
method; and I write it out, hoping that it may be as help- 
ful to others, as it has been to me. Workwell reads by 
Seneca’s plan; “ Read much, but read few books.” He 
never wastes time on mere news. He gathers that from 
the talk of less busy friends, or from the small capitals 
at the head of the columns of a daily paper. He never 
wades through mediocre literature. He says, “If you go 
berrying, go where the berries are thickest, and you can 
fill your pail with the least outlay of time and muscle.” 

He seldom reads a borrowed book. He may glance 
through one, but when he takes time to read, it must be 
to some purpose, and he must mark passages to which 
he will need to refer. 

He always reads with a commonplace book at hand, 








into which he copies short extracts, each with a heading 
to indicate on what subject it bears. » 

His newspaper reading is always done pencil in hand; 
a mark and heading indicating the use of any note- 
worthy item. 

His judgment is so trained that he can tell at a glance 
the quality and probable use of a scrap or article. 

His little son handles the scissors for him, and goes 
through the marked papers, which are always laid in a 
particular place, the child cutting out all that his father 
wishes to preserve. ‘ 

His daughter, a girl of twelve, classifies the clippings, 
putting each into the proper pocket in his scrap cabinet. 
She follows him through his books and magazines also, 
making a note in a blank book of each marked article, 
'all so classified that he can find them at a moment’s 
| notice. In another blank book she copies the short 
| quotations that he has dashed down in his commonplace 
| book, arranging them under appropriate heads. 

The children are proud of the privilege of helping 
him in his literary work: and, quite unconsciously, they 
are becoming familiar with good writing, and forming a 
habit of accurate classification that will be of untold 
value to them some day. 











FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——$<f————— 


MRS. THORNTON’S FOUR SERVANTS. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


It was mid-day recess in Miss Carroll’s school,—a time 
when the little girls usually scattered through the grove, 
romping, snowballing, sliding. For Miss Carroll’s was 
a country school, and some of her scholars walked a long 
distance to reach it. 

But to-day it was raining, and the little sunburnt lassies 
that could face the frost and wind and snow with alaugh, 
had to give up when it rained, and stay in-doors. It was 
less dull in-doors to-day, because there was a new scholar, 
and all the school was full of curiosity about her. 

Edna Poague’s father and mother had just moved into 
Pleasant Hill neighborhood, from the city, and this was 
their only child. Her clothes seemed very fine to our 
little country “tackers,’’ and her long braided hair excited 
great admiration. 

Miss Edna was quick to feel her position, and well 
pleased to make her audience acquainted with the 
superior style in which she lived at home. And as they 
were somewhat shy of questioning such a fine lady, she 
suggested topics of conversation herself, which led the 
way to the communications she wished to make. 

“How many servants does your mother keep?” she 
asked Elsie Thornton, secretly expecting to overwhelm 
her listeners presently with the announcement that her 
mother kept three. . 

Elsie’s face flushed painfully at the unexpected ques- 
tion. Her mother was a poor widow, who often eked 
out her scanty living by going out for days’ work. It 
had never occurred to Elsie, as it had never been sug- 
gested to her, that this was anything to be ashamed of; 
but standing here by this fine little lady from the city, 
the question covered her with confusion. 

“Elsie’s mother keeps four servants,” said a sweet 
voice behind the group, and Mildred Kock, one of the 
older girls, came up, and put her arm around Elsie’s 
shoulders. ‘They are the best servants I know,” she 
went on; “ faithful, obedient, skillful. They are never 
impatient, they ask no wages, they wear plain clothes, 
they eat nothing.” 

“Why, Milly! what do you mean?” cried the children, 

“Just what I say,” was the smiling answer, “and 
more; Mrs. Thornton deserves all the credit for her good 
servants, for she trained them herself. I am trying to 
follow her example, and I advise you all to do likewise.” 

Miss Carroll raised her hand to tap the bell, as a signal 
for each scholar to take her seat and be quiet. 

“O Miss Carroll!” cried an eager voice from among 
the crowd, “please wait a minute till Milly Kock tells 
us what she means by Mrs. Thornton’s queer servants.” 

Miss Carroll smiled, and held her hand in waiting 
above the bell. 

“Why, haven’t you guessed?” cried merry Mildred. 
“T mean her two good hands and her two good feet.” 

There was a little shout of applause, a soft clapping of 
hands, the bell tapped, and the new scholar took her 
seat, feeling that servants and fine clothes did not matter 
so much among these girls, after all. , 

Elsie was a minute late at her seat, having stopped to 
give Mildred a wordless, grateful little hug. But Miss 
Carroll pretended not to see thayshe,was tardy. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


— oe 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1887.] 


1, October 2.—The Centarion’s Faith Matt. 8 : 5-13 
2. October 9. The Tempest BUlled. .....00.ccorerssrcevssecersene seseers Matt, 8 : 18-27 
8. October 16.—Power to Forgive Sins. Matt. 9: 1-8 
4. October 23.—Three Miracles Matt. 9: 18-31 























6. October 30.~The Harvest and the Laborers........ Matt, 9 : 35-38; 10: 1-6 
6. November 6.—Confessing Christ. Matt. 10 : 82-42 
7. November 13,—Christ’s Witness to JODN..........ccccceesseeseree Matt. 11 : 2-15 
8. November 20,—Judgment and Mercy.......... cebtesetetocesee Matt. 11 : 20-30 
% November 27.—Jesus and the Sabbath Matt, 12: 1-14 
10, December 4,—Parable of the Sower Matt. 13:18 
1}, December 11,—Parable of the Tares Matt. 13 : 24-30 





12, December 18,~—Other Parables.... 


eososeere soneveseceees soveee Matt, 13: 31-33, 44-52 


13, December 25,—Review ; or, lesson selected by the school. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 23, 1887. 
TitLE: THREE MIRACLES. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 9: 18-31, 
COMMON VERSION, 


18, While he spake these things 
unto them, behold, there came a” 
certain ruler, and worshipped 
him, saying, My daughter is even 
now dead: but come and lay thy 
hand upon her, and she shall live. 

19, And Jesus arose, and fol- 
lowed him, and 80 did his dis- 
ciples, 

20. And, behold, a woman, 
which was diseased with an is- 
sue of blood twelve years, came 
behind him, and touched the 
hem of his garment: 

21, For she said within herself, 
If | may but touch his garment, 
1 shall be whole, 

22, But Jesus turned him about, 
and when he saw her, he said, 
Daughter, be of good comfort; 
thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole 
from that hour, 

23, And when Jesus came into 
the ruler’s house, and saw the 
minstrels and the people making 
a noise, 

24, He said unto them, Give 
place; for the maid is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed 
him to scorn. 

26, But when the people were 
put forth, he went in, and took 
her by the hand, and the maid 
arose, 

26. And the fame hereof went 
abroad into all that land. 

27. And when Jesus departed 
thence, two blind men followed 
him, crying, and saying, Thou 
Son of Di’vid, have mercy on us. 


28. And when he was comeinto | , 


the house, the blind men came to 
him: and Jesus saith unto them, 
Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They said unto him, Yea, 
Lord. ~ 

29. Then touched he their eyes, 
paying, According to your faith 
be it unto you. 

80. And their eyes were opened; 
and Jesus straitly charged them, 
saying, See thatno man know é. 

$1. But they, when they were 
departed, spread abroad his fame 
in all that country. 


Memory verse, 29.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

18 While he spake these things 
unto them, behold, there came 
1a ruler, and worshipped him, 
Saying, My daughter is even 
now dead: but come and lay 
thy hand upon her, and she 

19 shall live. And Jesus arose, 
and followed him, and 80 did 

20 his disciples. And behold, a 
woman, who had an issue of 
blood twelve years, came be- 
hind him, and touched the 

21 border of his garment: for she 
said within herself, If I do but 
touch his garment, I shall be 

22 made whole. But Jesus turn- 
ing and seeing her said, Daugh- 
ter, be of good cheer; thy faith 
hath ®*made thee whole. And 
the woman was 2 made whole 

23 from that hour, And when 
Jesus came into the ruler's 
house, and saw the flute-play- 
ers, and the crowd making a 

24 tumult, he said, Give place: 
for the damsel is not dead, but 
sleepeth, And they laughed 

2% him to scorn. But when the 
crowd was put forth, he en- 
tered in, and took her by the 
hand; and the damsel arose. 

26 And ¢ the fame hereof went 
forth into all that land. 

27 +=And as Jesus passed by from 
thence, two blind men follow- 
ed him, crying out, and saying, 
Have mercy on us, thou son of 

28 David. And when he was come 

into the house, the blind men 

came to him: and Jesus saith 

unto them, Believe ye that I 

am able todo this? They say 

29 unto him, Yea,. Lord. Then 
touched he their eyes, saying, 
According to your faith be it 

80 done unto you. And their 
eyes were opened. And Jesus 
t strictly charged them, saying, 

81 See that no man knowit. But 
they went forth, and spread 
abroad his fame in all that 
land, 


1Gr. one ruler 2Or, saved *® Or, 
saved thee *#Gr. this fume, & Or, 
sternty 








LESSON PLAN. 


Torro OF THE QUARTER: 
GoupEN TExT FOR THE 


Jesus the King in Zion. 
QuaRTER: Thine, O Lord, is 


the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majesty: for all that ts in the heaven and in the earth 
ts thine; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as 
head above all—1 Chron. 29: 11. 


Lxsson Topic: The King’s Authority Over Death. 


1, Authority Over Sickness, vs. 20-22. 
Lesson OuTLINE: { 2. Authority Over Blindness, vs. 27-31. 
3, Authority Over Death, vs. 18, 19, 23-26. 
GotpvEen Text: According sd your faith be it unto you.— 
Matt. 9 : 29, 








Dartty Home READINGS: 


M.—Matt. 9 :18-31. The Kins’s authority over death. 
T.—Mark 5 : 21-48, Mark’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 8 : 41-56. Luke's parallel narrative. 
T.—Luke 7:11.17. Authority over death. 

F.—John 11 : 3346, Authority over death. 

$.—Jobn 10; 1-18. Power over life and death. 

$.—1 Cor. 15 : 1-20. Death vanquished. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, AUTHORITY OVER SICKNESS, | 
1. A Needy Sufferer : 
A woman, who had an isswe of blood tenes years (20). ‘ 


STR wee nergy: Spay pcp (Luke 18:11). 


ty (John 5:4). 





He saw a man blind from his birth (John 9 : 1). 
Acripple from his mother’s womb, whonever had walked (Acts 14 : 8). 
il, A Wise Act: 
Came behind him, and touched the border of his garment (20). 
The ee unto him all that were sick,... and he healed them 
(Matt. 4 : 24), 
Many followed him ; and he healed them all (Matt. 12 : 15). 
Them that had n of healing he healed (Luke 9 ; 11). 
Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (John 6 : 37). 
ill, A Splendid Result: 
The woman was made whole from that hour (22). 
It was restored whole, as the other (Matt, 12 : 13). 
Her daughter was healed from that hour (Matt. 15 15: i=” 
She felt in her body that she was healed (Mark 5 


rt they,... returning to the house, found the Ai. & whole (Luke 
: 10). 


1. ‘Came behind him, and touched the border of his garment.”’ 

‘ (1) An humble approach ; (2) A trembling touch ; (3) A splendid 
success, 

2. “She said,... If I do but "wok ... I shall be made whole.” 


(1) The conttinn of blessing ; 


(2) The comerenee of blessing. 
—(1) The simple means ; 


(2) The satisfactory result. 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” (1) Faith as a condition of 
wholeness ; (2) Wholeness as a result of faith. 


II, AUTHORITY OVER BLINDNESS. 
1. An Importunate Cry; 
Have mercy on us, thou son of David (27). 
Have mercy on me, o Lord, thou son of David (Matt. 15 : 22), 
Lord, have mercy on us, thou son of David (Matt. 20 ; 30). 


Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy on me (Mark 10 ; 47). 
Master, master, we perish (Luke 8 ; 24). 


il. A Searching Question : 

Believe ye that Iam able to do this? (28.) 
Believest thou? (John 1 : 50.) 
Dost thou believe on the Son of God? (John 9: 


85.) 
Believest thou not that I am ~ Ln Father? (John 14 : 10.) 
Do ye now believe? (John 16 : $1.) 


Ill. A Rich Reward; 
Their eyes were opened (30). 


Then the eyes of wn blind shall be opened (Isa. 35 
i yf re . touched their eyes:... they receiv ed thelr sight (Matt. 


). 
Their eyes were opened, and he knew him (Luke 24: 31). 
Whereas I was blind, now I see (John 9 : 25), 
1, ‘‘ Have mercy on pS. thou son of David.” (1) The Lord’s stand- 
ing reco; ~y" (2) The Lord’s mercy sought. 
2. “ Accordin your faith be it done unto you.” (1) Faith the 
measure of halk ng; (2) learn ge! the outcome of faith. 
8. ‘They went forth, and spread abroad his name in all that land.” 
{1) Their new- -found joy ; (2) Their wide-spread proclamation, 


Ill, AUTHORITY OVER DEATH, 
I, The Dead Child: 
My daughter is even now dead (18). 
Is the child dead? And they said, He is dead (2 Sam. 12 : 19). 
I pray thee, let this child’s soul come into him “eines (l Kings 17; 21). 


He sat on her knees till noon, and then died (2 Kin 
There was carried out one that was dead (Luke 7: 15). 


it. The Present Friend: 
Jesus came into the ruler’s house (23). 


A very peneene yt in trouble (Psa. 46 : 1). 
When thou — through the waters, i will be with thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 
Lo, I am wit wed foe alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
The Lord st by me, and strengthened me (2 Tim. 4:17). 
ill. The Omnipotent Helper :. 
He... took her by the hand ; and the damsel arose (25), 
Even the winds and the sea obey him (Matt. 8 : 27). 
All authority hath been given unto me (Matt. 28 : 18). 
The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God (John 5 : 25). 
Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth (John 11 : 43, 44). 
1. “Come and lay thy hand upon her, and sheshalllive.”’ (1) The 
dead ——, (2) The belie ae father ; & The — rd. 
way The father’s request; (2) The fath confiden 
he damsel is not dead, but sleepeth.”’ *a) Death disclaimed ; 
2 9) Sleep affirmed. 
8. c ze amsel arose.’ (1) From death; (2) To life; (3) Through 
rist. ’ 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
RESTORATIONS TO LIFE. 


The widow’s son at Zarephath e a. =e or 
The Shunammite’s son (2 Kin 

The man at Elisha’s grave (2 Bigs 1: 

Jairus’s daughter (Matt. 9 : 23-26 

The widow’s son at Nain (Luke 7: 1l- m 

Lazarus (John 11 : 33-44 

Saints at Christ’s resurrection (Matt. 27 ; 52, 53). 
Dorcas (Acts 9 ; 86-42). 

Eutychus (Acts 20 : 7-12). 


Resurrection of Jesus (Matt. 28:1-6; Mark 16:1-6; Luke 24:1-7; 
John 20 ; 1, 2, 11-16; 1 Cor. 15: 1-8, 20). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

As already intimated (see on Lesson 3), the feast at the house 
of Matthew (Matt. 9: 10-17) immediately followed our Lord’s 
return from the Gadarene country. All three evangelists join 
this feast directly with the call of Matthew; Mark and Luke 
placing the call in its proper position, Matthew himself defer- 
ring mention of the call until the later mention of the feast. 

This curious arrangement makes the chronological question 
an interesting and somewhat involved one. The main points 
can, however, be readily perceived. Matthew distinctly 
states that the ruler came while our Lord was speaking to 
.the disciples of John about fasting (v.18). All three evan- 
gelists indicate that this discourse took place at the house of 
Matthew on the occasion of the feast (Matt. 9:14; Mark 
2:18; Luke 5:38). But Mark (Mark 5:22) and Luke 
(Luke 8 : 41) plainly intimate that Jairus came shortly after 
the return from the Gadarene country. These two evangel- 
ists have therefore simply transferred the account of the feast 
and subsequent discourse to the time when Matthew (Levi) 
was called,—a very natural transposition. On the other hand, 
Matthew has transferred the call (and the healing of the para- 
lytie which it followed) to the time of the feast; namely, 
after the return to Capernaum from the Gadarene country. 

The date would be in the autumn or early winter of 781, 
A.D, 28, and the place was evidently Capernaum. The 
third miracle recorded in this lesson (vs. 27-31) may, it is 
true, have been wrought at some other place; yet “into the 
house” (v. 28) might refer to our Lord’s usual place of resi- 





dence, in Capernaum. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. ° 


Verses 18, 19.— While he spake these things unto them, behold, 
there came a ruler, and worshipped him, saying, My daughter is 
even now dead: but come and lay thy hand wpon her, and she 
shall live. And Jesus arose, and followed him, and so did his 
disciples: According to the most natural explanation of the 
connection and progress of the verses in this chapter of Mat- 
thew, it would seem that the ruler came to Jesus while he 
was still in the house (v. 10) where the publicans and sinners 
came to him as he sat at meat, and where the disciples of 
John approached him with the question as to fasting (v. 14). 
His departure from the house was occasioned by the request 
of the ruler, This “ruler” was a ruler of the synagogue, as 
we learn from both Mark and Luke. Mark calls him “one 
of the rulers of the synagogue.” He was one of the elders, 
aad apparently either the person, or one of the persons, who 
presided in the synagogue, The other two evangelists give 
his name, “Jairus.” The word “worshipped” has, probably, 
the sense of “did obeisance to.” That this verb has some- 
times the full sense of “worship” as we use this word at 
present, cannot be doubted; but it is doubtful whether the 
ruler had risen as yet to the idea of Jesus as a divine being, 
though he believed him to be a messenger from God, and 
possessed of wonderful power.—Even now dead: Matthew 
represents the ruler as saying that his daughter had just now 
died; Luke says she “lay a dying;” and Mark, she is “at 
the point of death.” It is evident that Matthew gives the 
whole story in a-somewhat briefer and more summary way 


| than Mark ; and it is possible that he allows himself, on this 


account, to place in the ruler’s statement what was announced 
to him very soon afterwards (see Mark 5:35). It must be 
remembered that, in cases where the stories in the New 
Testament are told, not for the purpose of the details, but — 
with quite another end in view, it is unreasonable to insist 
that the writer must give every detail with minutest accuracy. 
Such a demand is characteristic of that minute criticism 
which loses sight of the great things in the search for the little 
things. The ruler’s urgency was great, and his faith was 
strong. He was moved by that intensity of feeling which the 
dying of an only daughter naturally excited, and, as hope 
from human sources seemed to fail, he turned, with a confi- 
dence awakened by what he had'seen or heard of Jesus, to 
his compassion and power for the help which he so sorely 
needed. His faith in Jesus is indicated by the words, “ but 
lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live.’ The dying hour 
was not too late for the exercise of his power, and all that 
was necessary was that he should lay his hand upon the child. 
The contrast between this ruler of the synagogue and the 
Pharisees who are brought before us in these chapters of 
Matthew’s Gospel is very striking and very suggestive. The 
readiness with which Jesus rose and followed the ruler to his 
house is also suggestive. With the fullness of love and com- 
passion which he always had in his heart, and with his quick 
responsiveness to the feeling of every other heart which 
opened itself lovingly towards him, he must have left the 
Pharisees and their cavilings with deep satisfaction to go on 
this mission of divine benevolence to a sorrowing household. 
It is interesting to think of the lessons which the disciples 
must have been learning, as they passed through these Buc 
cessive scenes with Jesus. 

Verses 20, 21.—And behold, a woman, who had an tissue of 
blood twelve years, came behind him, and touched the border of his 
garment: for she said within herself, If Ido but touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be made whole. But Jesus turning and seeing her 
said, Daughter, be of good cheer ; thy faith hath made thee whole. 
And the woman was made whole from that hour: The story of 
the healing of this woman is, in some views of it, one of the 
most interesting in the Gospel narrative. The picture which 
the three evangelists give of the woman’s timid yet hopeful 
faith ; of her resolve to approach Jesus, in the despair as to 
other help, which was the result of her long and disappoint- 
ing experience (she had spent all her living on physicians, and 
had rather become worse than better, for all that they had 
done for her); of her shrinking from making herself known, 
and her feeling that, if she could receive but the least por- 
tion of the influence which she had heard of as going forth 
from him, she would find healing power in it; and of the 
manner in which she came forward at the end, with fear and 
a trembling apprehension, and told what had happened,—is 
a most vivid and natural one; and the answer of Jesus to he 
trembling faith bears a message of comfort and peace to thos« 
whose love for the Master goes beyond the confidence which 
they are able to express, or who trust even beyond their con- 
fident hope, in all the generations following. The woman 
was one of the multitude who, according to Mark’s narrative, 
appear to have followed Jesus, as the disciples did, when he 
started for the ruler’s house. This crowd of people, as Mark 
says, “thronged him,” and the woman pressed through the 
crowd, coming behind him, and trying to touch his garment, 
She would take, if it might be granted her, the smallest 
measure of his effective power,—so small a part that he would, 
as she thought, never know of its going forth, or whither it 
went,—and would, by means of its working within her, be 





restored to health. ler faith was greater than she realized 
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and the thought of Jesus rested upon her as she had no con- 
ception that it would or could.— Daughter, be of good cheer: 
This word of address, corresponding with “son,” or “child,” 
of verse 2 of this chapter, does not occur in other cases where 
Jesus performed miraculous cures. There is, as we may be- 
lieve because of this fact, somewhat of peculiar tenderness 
and compassion in it. The suggestion of what Jesus said to 
her, as we cannot but think, is that the Divine blessing is 
more ready to come to us openly and fully than we often 
imagine it to be, and that, in our hope for ourselves, we should 
look even at the weak faith within us, rather than to any- 
thing in our outward condition or position. The trembling 
woman was addressed with the tenderest word of love, and 
she was blessed with the fullness of that which she desired, 
even before the word which spoke peace to her soul could be 
uttered. Be of good courage; go in peace; thy faith hath 
saved thee, is the message of Jesus to many of the readers of 
these words, who can scarcely persuade themselves to believe 
it. Of the minor points in these two verses, we may notice 
that the word “border” is supposed by many to mean one of 
the four tassels which the Jews wore on the four extremities 
of their cloaks or outer garments (see Num. 15 : 38), and by 
others to mean a fringe or border. In either case, the expres- 
sion indicates the feeling of the woman that the slightest 
touch would be all that she could venture upon, and would 
be enough.—She said within herself: The other evangelists do 
not use this expression, but it was evident from her action 
that this was true, and she may naturally have told her story 
in this way, after the scene was ended.—Made whole: The 
Greek word here is “saved;” but, in the woman’s use of it, 
it evidently refers to bodily healing.—From that hour: The 
words indicate the immediateness, and perhaps also the per- 
manency, of the cure. The relation of faith to the blessings 
which Jesus offered to those who saw and heard him, is 
clearly set forth in the Gospels, as it is in the later parts of 
the New Testament. The Christian system finds its central 
. point in faith. 

Verses 23-26.—And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, 
and saw the flute-players, and the crowd making a tumult, he said, 
Give place: for the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn. But when the crowd was put forth, he 
entered in, and took her by the hand ; and the damsel arose. And 
the fame hereof went forth into all that land: The “ flute-play- 
ers” here spoken of were those who gathered at the house 
with the mourning company, and were playing mournful 
music as accompanying the Jamentations of the friends and 
the women who had assembled immediately after the death 
of the child. The picture of the scene of mourning, as given 
in the narratives of the three evangelists, is in accordance 
with what was customary in the region and time of the history. 
“The crowd” here alluded to, was evidently not the crowd 
which came with Jesus, but a crowd of persons in the house. 
“Give place” is a request addressed to this crowd to with- 
draw, as we see from the opening of the following verse.—Is 
not dead, but sleepeth : These words seem to be used with refer- 
ence to what was to take place. Though dead, she was so 
soon to be awakened to life that her dying was, as it were, but 
asleep. It is with a similar thought that Jesus says of Laza- 
rus, in the eleventh chapter of John’s Gospel, “This sickness 
is not unto death,” and, again, “Our friend Lazarus is fallen 
asleep.” The words of Jesus, in numbers of instances, were spo- 
ken from the standpoint of his own thought, which was above 
and beyond that of his hearers; and he trusted the events of 
the future—in this case, of the immediate future—to reveal 
to them his meaning. Being destitute of the faith which the 
ruler of the synagogue had, and being without his intense 
feeling, it was no wonder that, seeing the child to be dead, 
the crowd should have ridiculed the idea that she was asleep. 
But in a little time everything was changed; the ridicule 
ceased, and the fame of a great miracle was spread abroad 
throughout the whole region of country. The putting forth 
of the crowd is expressed by a verb of strong force, which 
seems to indicate that, in the state of mind and feeling in 
which they were, it was somewhat difficult to induce them to 
leave Jesus do his work. According to Mark, he took the 
father and mother with him into the room where the child 
was, and Matthew, though not alluding to them, says nothing 
which is inconsistent with this. Mark also represents that 
Jesus addressed words to the chiid when he took her by the 
hand, “ Damsel, arise.” The word and action were followed 
immediately by the result. “Her spirit returned,” says Luke, 
“and she rose up immediately.” As in several other cases 
where miracles were wrought, Jesus charged those present 
that they should not make known what had happened (see 
Luke and Mark); but, as Matthew says, the report and fame 
of the miracle were nevertheless carried far and wide through 
the land. The words “that land” refer apparently to the 
whole region in which Capernaum was situated—the entire 
district where the event occurred. 


Verses 27-29.—And as Jesus passed by from thence, two blind 
men followed him, crying out, and saying, Have mercy on us, thou 
son of David. And when he was come into the house, the blind 
men came to him: gnd Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I 
am able to do this? They say unto him, Yea, Lord. Then 
louched he their eyes, saying, According to your faith be it done 
unto you: According to the sequence of the narrative, the 





opening words of verse 27 would seem to indicate that Jesus 
had, shortly before the occurrence, left the house of the ruler, 
and was now passing along the city streets, This view har- 
monizes also with verse 28,—he was passing from the house 
of Jairus to another. The miracle here related is not men- 
tioned by the other evangelists; but in some respects the 
story resembles the one concerning Bartimeus. In that story, 
Matthew speaks of two blind men as asking Jesus to help 
them. The details of the two narratives, however, are differ- 
ent, as it might naturally be supposed that they would be. 
Cases of blindness were so frequent in Palestine, that it is by 
no means difficult to believe that Jesus restored men to sight 
in more than a single case. The word “mercy” probably 
here means “ pity,” or “compassion.” Jesus suffered them to 
follow him, perhaps, as a testing of their faith. He would 
yield to their request only after urgent entreaty. The study 
of the different ways in which he dealt with those for whom 
he intended to perform a miracle, will repay those who under- 
take it, and will furnish many thoughts to the reflecting mind. 
—Son of David: The minds of these men had, no doubt, been 
turned towards Jesus by what they had heard of him, and 
they were ready to believe him to be the promised Messiah. 
As such, they recognized in him the son of David.—The 
house: The most natural supposition is, that this was the house 
where Jesus was residing at the time. If the house men- 
tioned in verse 10 was Jesus’ house, it would seem that he was 
now returning home after his visit to the house of Jairus ; 
and if so, he may have delayed the cure of the blind men 
partly or wholly for the purpose of being able to accomplish 
it with less publicity (see v.30). When he reached the house, 
he was ready to perform the miracle, and he willingly allowed 
the blind men to enter. He seems, however, to have felt it 
necessary to call for a declaration of their faith, and so he 
asks them whether they believe him to be able to do what 
they desire. His answer to their declaration of faith may 
also imply the same thing: “ According to your faith be it 
done unto you.” Their faith was established, perhaps, on firm 
foundations, by reason of this course which he took with them, 
and “their eyes were opened” because it was thus established. 
The touching of their eyes corresponded with the taking 
the damsel by the hand. It was the natural action in each 
case. Whether the act had any further and special relation 
to the miracle, it is impossible to say. 

Verses 30, 31.—And their eyes were opened. And Jesus 
strictly charged them, saying, See that no man know it. But they 
went forth, and spread abroad his fame in all that land: The 
simplicity and brevity with which the evangelists declare the 
results of Jesus’ works and words, adding no word of comment 
of their own, or of commendation or praise or wonder, is one 
of the most striking features of their narratives. It bears 
with itself an evidence of the truth of what they relate.— 
And their eyes were opened: This is all that the writer has to 
say. The fact had a power, he would seem to have thought, 
beyond any words of hisown. The addition of such words 
would even have diminished, rather than strengthened, the 
impression of the simple fact. The word “strictly” (Rev. 
Ver. text), “straitly ” (Auth. Ver.), is in the Revised Version 
margin rendered “sternly.” The verb in the original, which 
includes in itself this English adverb, is a word which gen- 
erally involves the idea of anger; and this idea is insisted 
upon by many writers as essentially belonging to the verb as 
employed by the Greeks. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that in the New Testament it is used, at times, in con- 
nection with the strong manifestation of other emotions. In 
this passage, it is not improbable that the marginal transla- 
tion may give the idea of the evangelist. For some reason, 
Jesus was at this time unwilling to have publicity given to 
what he was doing. The attitude of the Pharisees towards 
him may naturally have led him to be on his guard against 
awakening their hostility still further and too rapidly. But, 
whatever may have been his purpose in his stern charge, the 
joy of the blind men in their recovery, and their wonder at 
what had been accomplished, were such that they told the 
story wherever they went, and thus spread abroad his fame. 
How different was the action of Jesus in these cases from that 
of professed miracle-workers in the world generally! He was 
ready to be unknown, and to let his blessing rest upon the 
humblest and most insignificant person. He charged those 
whom he thus helped or healed, in many instances, to keep 
the knowledge of the fact to themselves. In scarcely a single 
instance recorded by the evangelists did he ask them to make 
it known. 

Yale University. 





THE TOUCH OF FAITH, AND THE 
TOUCH OF CHRIST. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


The three miracles included in the present lesson belong to 
the last group of thisseries. Those of the second group were 
all effected by Christ’s word. Those now to be considered are 
all effected by touch. The first two areintertwined. The nar- 
rative of the healing of the woman is embedded in the account 
of the raising of Jairus’s daughter. 

Mark the impression of calm consciousness of power and 
leisurely dignity produced by Christ’s having time to pause, 





even on such an errand, in order to heal, by the way, the other 
sufferer. The father and the disciples would wonder at him 
as he stayed his steps, and be apt to feel that priceless 
moments were being lost; but he knows his own resources, 
and can afford to let the childdie while he heals the woman. 
The one shall receive no harm by the delay, and another will 
be blessed. Our Lord is sitting at the feast which Matthew 
gave on the occasion of his call, engaged in vindicating his 
sharing in innocent festivity against the cavils of the Phari- 
sees, when the summons to the death-bed comes to him from 
the lips of the father, who breaks in on the banquet with his 
imploring cry. Matthew gives the story much more sum- 
marily than the other evangelists, and does not distinguish, 
as they do, between Jairus’s first words “at the point of death,” 
and the message of her actual decease, which met them onthe 
way. The call of sorrow always reaches Christ’s ear, and the 
cry for help never is deemed by him an interruption. So 
this “man gluttonous and a winebibber,” as these Pharisees 
thought him, willingly and at once leaves the house of feasting 
for that of mourning. How near together, in this awful life of 
ours, the two lie, and how thin the partition walls! Well for 
those whose feasts do not bar them out from hearing the weep- 
ing next door! 

As the crowd accompanies Jesus, his hasting love is, for a 
moment, diverted by another sufferer. We never go on an 
errand of mercy, but we pass a hundred other sorrowing hearts, 
so close packed lie the griefs of men. This woman isa poor 
shrinking creature, broken down by long illness (which had 
lasted for the same length of time as the joyous life of Jairus’s 
child), made more timid by disappointed hopes of -cure, and 
depressed by poverty to which her many doctors had brought 
her. She does not venture to stop this new rabbi-physician, 
as he goes with the church dignitary of the town to heal 
his daughter, but lets him pass before she can make up her 
mind to go near him ; and then she comes creeping up behind 
the crowd, puts out her wasted, trembling hand to the hem of 
his garment,—and she is whole. 

The other evangelists give us a more extended account, but 
Matthew throws into prominence, in his condensed narrative, 
the essential points. 

Notice her real but imperfect faith. There was unques- 
tionable confidence in Christ’s power, and very genuine desire 
for healing. But it was a very ignorant faith. She believes 
that her touch of the garment will heal without Christ’s will 
or knowledge, much less his pitying love, having any part in 
it. She thinks that she may get her desire furtively, and may 
carry it away, and be none the wiser nor the poorer for the stolen 
blessing. What utter, blank ignorance of his character and 
way of working! What gross superstition! Yes, and withal 
what a hunger of desire, what absolute assurance of confidence 
that one finger-tip of his robe was enough! ‘Therefore she 
had her desire, and her healer recognized her faith as true, 
though blended with much ignorance of him. Her error was 
very like that which many Christians entertain with less 
excuse. To attach importance to external means of grace, 
rites, ordinances, sacraments, outward connection with Chris- 
tian organizations, is the very same misconception, in a slightly 
different form, Such error is always near us; it is especially 
rife in countries where there has long been a visible church, 
It has received strange new vigor to-day, partly by reaction 
from extreme rationalism, partly by the growing cultivation 
of the esthetic faculties. It is threatening to corrupt the 
simplicity and spirituality of Christian worship, and needs 
to be strenuously resisted. But the more we have to 
fight against it, the more do we need to remember that, 
along with this clinging to the hem of the garment in- 
stead of to the heart of its wearer, there may be a very real 
trust, which might shame some of those who profess to hold 
a less sensuous form of faith. Many a poor soul clasping a 
crucifix clings to the cross. “Many a devout heart kneeling 
at mass sees through the incense smoke the face of Christ. 

This woman’s faith was selfish. She wanted health; she 
did not care much about the healer. She would have been 
quite contented to have had no more to do with him, if she 
could only have stolen out of the crowd cured. She had but 
little gratitude to the unconscious giver of a stolen good. So 
many a Christian life, in its earlier stages, is more absorbed 
with its own deep misery, and its desire for deliverance, than 
with him. Love comes after, born of the experience of his 
love. But faith precedes love, and the predominant motive 
impelling to faith at first is distinctly self-regard. That is all 
as it should be. The most purely self-absorbed wish to escape 
from the most rudely pictured hell is often the beginning of 
a true trust in Christ, which, in due time, will be elevated 
into perfect eonsecration. Some of our modern teachers who 
are shocked at Christianity because it lays the foundation of 
the most self-denying morality in such “selfishness” would 
be none the worse for going to school to this story, and learn- 
ing from it how adesire, no nobler than to get rid of a painful 
disease, started a process which turned a life into a peaceful, 
thankful surrender of the cured self to the love and service of 
the mighty Healer. 

Observe, next, how Christ answers the imperfect faith, 
and, by answering, corrects and confirms it. Matthew omits 
Christ’s question as to who touched him, the disciples’ reply, 
his renewed aweverations that he wis cénscious of power hav- 
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ing gone forth from him. All that belongs to the loving 
method by which ot Lord sought to draw forth an open 
acknowledgment. Womanly diffidence, enfeebled health, her 
special disease, all made her wish to hide herself. She wanted 
to steal away unnoticed, as she hoped that she had come. But 
Christ forces her to stand out before all the crowd, and there, 
with all eyes upon her,—cold, cruel eyes, some of them,—to 
conquer her shame, and tell ali the truth. Strange kindness 
that ; strangely contrasted with his ordinary desire to avoid 
notoriety, and with his ordinary tender consideration for 
shrinking weakness, He did it for her sake, not for his own. 
She is changed from timidity to courage, At one moment 
she stretches out her wasted finger, a tremulous invalid ; at the 
next, she flings herself at his feet, a confessor. He would have 
us testify for him, because faith unavowed, like a plant in 
the dark, is apt to become pale and sickly; but ere he bids 
us own his name, he pours into our hearts, in answer to 
our secret appeal, the health of his own life, and the blissful 
consciousness of that great gift which makes the tongue of 
the dumb sing. 


His words to her are full of tenderness. She only receives 





the name of “daughter.” Gently he encourages her timidity 
by that “ Beof good cheer,” and then he sets right her error: 
“Thy faith” —not thy finger—*“ hath made thee whole.” There 
was no real connection between the touch of the robe and 
healing; but the woman thought that there was, and so Christ 
stooped to her childish thought, and allowed her to prescribe 
the road which his mercy should take. But he would not 
leave her with hererzor. The true means of contact between 
usand him is not our outward contact with external means of 
grace, but the touch of our spirits by faith. That faith is 
nothing in itself, and heals only because it brings us into union 
with his power, which is the sole cause of our healing. Faith 
is the hand which receives the blessing. It may be a wasted 
and tremulous hand, like that which this woman laid lightly 
on his robe. But he feels its touch, though a universe presses 
on him, and he answers, Not the garment’s hem, but Christ’s 
love, isthe cause of our salvation. Not an outward contact 
with it or with him, but faith, is the condition on which his 
life, which knows no disease, pours into our souls, The hand 
of my faith lifted to him will receive into its empty palm and 
clasping fingers the special blessing for my special wants. 

The other evangelists tell us that, at the moment of his 
words to the woman, the messengers came bearing tidings of 
the child’sdeath. How Jairus must have gradged the pause! 
A word from Christ, like the pressure of his hand, heartened 
him ; and like a river turned from its course for a space, to fill 
some empty reservoir, his love comes back to its original 
direction. How abundant the power and mercy, to which 
such a work as that just done were but a parenthesis! The 
doleful music and the shrill shrieks of Eastern mourning, 
which met them as they entered Jairus’s house, disturbed the 
sanctity of the hour, and were in strong contrast with the 
majestic calmness of Jesus. Not amid venal lamentations 
and excited cries will he do his work, He bids the noisy crowd 
forth’ with curt, almost stern, command, and therein rebukes 
all such hollow and tumultuous scenes, in the presence of the 
stillness of death, still more where faith in him has robbed it 
of its terror, in robbing it of itsperpetuity. It is strange that 
believing readers should have thought that our Lord meant 
to say that the little girl was not really dead, but only in a 
swoon, The scornful laughter of the flute-players and hired 
mourners understood him better. They knew that it was real 
death, as men count death, and, as has often been the case, the 
laughter of his foes has served to establish the truth. That 
was not worthy to be called death from which the child was 
80 soon and easily to be awaked. But, besides this special 
application to the case in hand, that great saying of our 
Lord’s carries the blessed truth that, since he has come, death 
is softened into sleep for all who love him. The euphemism 
is not peculiar to Christianity, but has a deeper meaning in it 
than when Greeks or Romans spoke of the eternal sleep. 
Others speak of death by any name rather than its own, 
because they fear itso much. The Christian does so, because 
he fears it so little, —and, as a matter of fact, the use of the word 
to imply merely the separation of soul and body by the 
physical act is exceptional in the New Testament. 

This name of sleep, sanctioned thus by Christ, is the sweetest 
ofall, Itspeaks of the cessation of connection with the world of 
sense, and “ long disquiet merged in rest.” It does not imply 
unconsciousness, for we are not unconscious when we sleep, 
but only unaware of externals, It holds the promise of wak- 
ing when the sun comes. 8o it has driven out the ugly old 
name, Our tears flow less bitterly when we think of our dear 
ones as “sleeping in Jesus.” Their bodies, like this little 
child’s, are dead, but they are not. They rest, conscious of 
their own blessedness and of him “in whom they live, and 
have their being,” whether they “move” or no. Then 
comes the great deed. The crowd is shut out. For such a 
work silence is befitting. The father and niother, with his 
foremost three disciples, go with him into the chamber. 
There is no effort, repeated and gradually successful, as when 
Elisha raised the dead boy; no praying, as when Peter raised 
Dorcas, but the touch of the hand in which life throbbed in 
fullness, and, as the other narratives record, two words, spoken 


ear of death. Their echo lingered long with Peter, and Mark 
gives us them in the original Arathaic. But Matthew passes 
them by, as he seems here to have desired to emphasize the 
power of Christ’s touch. But touch of word, the real cause of 
the miracle was simply his will; and whether he used media 
to help men’s faith, or said only “I will,” mattered little. He 
varied his methods as the circumstances of the recipients 
required, and in order that they and we might learn that he 
was tied to none. These miracles of raising the dead are 
three in number. Jairus’s daughter is raised from the bed, as 
just having passed away; the widow's son at Nain from his 
bier, having been for a little longer separated from his body ; 
Lazarus from the grave, having been dead four days. A few 
minutes, or days, or four thousand years, are one to his power. 
These three are in some sense the fitst-fruits of the great har- 
vest, the stars that shone out singly before all the heavens is 
in a blaze. For, though they died again, and so left to him 
the precedence in resurrection, as in all besides, they are still 
prophetic of his power in the hour when they “that sleep in 
the dust” shall awake at his voice. Blessed they who, like 
this little maiden, are wakened, not only by his voice, but by 
his touch, and to find, as she did, their hand in his. 

The third of these miracles which Matthew seems to reckon 
4s the second in the group, because he treats the two former 
as 80 closely connected as to be but one in numeration, need 
not detain us long. It is found only in this gospel. The first 
point to be observed in it is the cry of these two blind men. 
There is something pathetic and exquisitely natural in the 
two being together, as is also the case in the similar miracle, at 
a later period, on the outskirts of Jericho. Equal sorrows 
drive men together for such poor help and solace as they can 
give each other. They have common experiences which iso- 
late them from others, and they creep close for warmth and 
companionship. All the blind men in the Gospels have certain 
resemblances. One is that they are all sturdily persevering, as 
perhaps was easier for them because they could not see the 
impatience of the listeners, and possibly because, in most cases, 
persistent begging was their trade, and they were used to 
refusals. But a more important trait is their recognition of 
Jesus as “Son of David.” Blind as they are, they see more 
than the seeing. Thrown in upon themselves, they may have 
been led to ponder the old words, and by their affliction made 
more ready to welcome one who, if he were Messiah, was com- 
ing with a special blessing for them,—‘“to open the blind 
eyes.” Men who deeply desire a good are quick to listen to 
the promise of its accomplishment. So these two followed him 
along the road, loudly and perseveringly calling out their pro- 
fession of faith, and their entreaty for sight. 

The next point is our Lord’s treatment. He let them cry 
on, apparently unheeding. Had, then, the two miracles just 
done exhausted his stock of power or of pity? Certainly his 
reason was, a8 it always was, their good. We do not know 
why it was better for them to have to wait, and continue their 
entreaty; but we may be quite sure that the reason for all his 
delays is the same,—the larger blessing which comes with the 
answer when it comes, and the large blessings which may be 
gathered while we wait itscoming. Christ’s question to them, 
when at last they have found their way even indoors, holds 
out more hope than they had yet received. By it, Christ 
established a close relation with them, and implied to them 
that he was willing to answer their cry. One can fancy how 
the poor blind faces would light up with a flush of eager 
expectation, and how swift would be the answer. The ques- 
tion is not cold or inquisitorial. It is more than half a prom- 
ise, and a powerful aid to the faith which it requires, 

There is something very beautiful and pathetic in the 
simple brevity of the unhesitating answer, “ Yea, Lord.” 
Sincerity needs few words. Faith can put an infinite deal of 
meaning into a monosyllable. Their eagerness to reach the 
goal made their answer brief. But it was enough. Again 
the hand which had clasped the maiden’s palm is put out and 
laid gently on the useless eyes, and the great word spoken, 
“ According to your faith be it unto you.” Their blindness 
made the touch peculiarly fitting in their case, as bringing 
evidence of sense to those who could not see the gracious pity 
of his looks. The word spoken was, like that to the cen- 
turion, the declaration of the power of faith, which deter- 
mines the measure, and often the manner, of his gifts to us. 
The containing vessel not only settles the quantity, but the 
shape assumed by the water, which is taken up in it from the 
sea. Faith, which keeps inside of Christ’s promises, (and what 
goes outside is not faith,) decides how much of Christ we shall 
have for our very own. He condescends to run thé molten 
gold of his mercies into the moulds which our faith prepares. 

These two men, who had used their tongues so well in their 
persistent cry for healing, went away to make a worse use of 
them in telling everywhere of their cure. Jesus desired 
silence. Possibly he did not wish his reputation as a mere 
worker of miracles to be spread abroad. In all his earlier 
ministry he avoided publicity, singularly contrasting therein 
with the evident desire to make himself the centre of observa- 
tion which marks its close. He dreaded the smoky flame of 
popular excitement. His message was to individuals, not to 
crowds. It was a natural impulse to tell the benefits they 
had réceived, but truer gratitude and deeper faith would have 





strangely to, aud yet more strangely heard by, the dull, cold 
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We honor Christ most, not by taking our way of honoring him, 
bat by absolute obedience. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WABREN, D.D., LL.D. 
UNLIMITED FULLNESS OF POWER." 


Tt*has been said that when Christ stood by the grave of 
Lazarus he had to call him by name specifically, “ Lazarus, 
come forth,” for, if he did not, all that were in their graves 
would have heard that vital word of power and sprung into life. 
Now, while he is in ordinary conversation at a feast, he is 
asked to raise the dead daughter of Jairus, Ashe goes thither, 
an afflicted woman is made whole by her touch of faith, He 
raises the daughter, and, coming thence, he said to two blind 
men, “ According to your faith be it unto you,” and they saw. 
Three mighty works in a few minutes! In him dwelt all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. 
Even in the ecstasy of that victory over death he remem- 
bered to command that something be given the damsel to eat. 
Very likely the parents would have forgotten it. 
How faith prevails in all these cases! (1.) My daughter 
is evén now dead; but come, and she shall live, (2.) Christ 
says, not, I have healed you, “Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
The crush of the multitude took no efficacy from him, but a 
finger touch of faith at the garment’s hem opened the gate 
of life. We should bring all secret troubl®s, that cannot even 
be spoken of, to Jesus. (3.) The first word to the blind men 
was, “ Believe ye that Iam able?” They respond in unison, 
“Yea, Lord.” According to your faith be it unto you. This 
is always the conductor between God’s fullness and man’s 
emptiness, but it must be faith in him, not about him, 
“Faith, mighty faith, the promise is, 

And looks to that alone, . 

Laughs at impossibilities, 
And cries it shall be done.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. — 


There came a ruler, and worshipped him, saying, My daughter 
is even now dead: but come and lay thy hand upon her, and she 
shall live (v.18). Synagogue rulers gave little help to Jesus 
in his work; but one of them, at least, was ready to turn to 
Jesus in personal need, as he saw how much Jesus was doing 
for others afflicted like himself. How a sense of personal 
need does change one’s view of a man of God! It is very 
easy to sneer at the fanaticism of one who is in dead-earnest 
in his zeal for souls, so long as we are in full strength, and 
can take care of ourselves and of our loved ones. But when 
we, or those dear to us, must face death, then we. turn -te 
those who seem nearest to God, with the feeling that they 
above all others can give us help. It is the. godliest and 
devoutest man whom we then.want; not the lax and jovial 
one. The minister who is too strait-laced to be popular in 
the social parlor, is the very man who will be sought for to 
pray in the sick-room, when the shadow of death is there, 
If a minister of Christ will live near to God, the very per- 
sons who may have seemed to question his wisdom in stand- 
ing aloof from the world and its follies, will turn to him and 
ask his faith-filled prayers, when they or their little ones can 
have help only from God. 

A woman... came behind him, and touched the border of his 
garment: for she said within herself, If I do but touch his gar- 
ment, I shall be made whole (v. 20). That is the kind of faith 
tohave. That is reasonable faith. If Jesus Christ is all that 
is claimed for him, is all that he claims for himself, a faith- 
filled touch of his garments is salvation. The sick soul, feel- 
ing its need, and believing in him, has only to reach out the 
finger-tip, with a trustful touch, as if to say, Here I am, a 
sinner accepting the proffered salvation! and that soul is safe. 
But there are persons on all sides of us doubting at this hour 
whether they are saved, although they say they know their 
need of salvation, and believe in the power and readiness of 
Jesus to save them, and they have come and professed their 
faith in him; but—is that enough? Here is a lesson for 
them, in this poor woman of Capernaum, whose word was, 
“ Tf I do but touch his garment, I shall be made whole.” 

Jesus turning and seeing her said,... Thy faith hath made 
thee whole (v. 22). It was her faith that secured her whole- 
ness; but it was Jesus who gave her that wholeness. Faith 
saves, in the sense that it secures salvation; but it is the 
Saviour who gives salvation—to those who come to him in 
faith. Nothing could be simpler than this; yet this covers 
the whole case of every sinner. No one will come for salva- 
tion who does not recognize that he is lost. Nor will any one 
put himself wholly in the hands of a Saviour, of whose ability 
or willingness to save he has anydoubt. But coming as a lost 


sinner to an all-sufficient Saviour, he who commits himself 
unresetvedly and trustfully to that Saviour shall be sayed— 
is saved. 

He said, Give place: for the damsel is not dead, but sleepeth 
(v. 24). What matters it to Him who hasall power in heaven 
and in earth whether it is sleep or death, as men make this 





made them obey his lightest word, and shut their mouths, 


distinction, that holds one of his loved ones in thrall! With 
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his word, the sleep of death shal? be broken instatitly, What 
a Saviour this is to love and to trust! What a comfort that 
ourselves and ours are in his wateh and keep, sleeping arid 
waking, in life and in death, and forevermore ! 

They laughed him to scorn, Of course they did. They 
knew too much about the “laws of mature” to be serious 
ever the suggestion that the dead eould livé again, A sneer 
was the great “scientific” argument concerning spiritual 
things in those days. If it had been in modern times, those 
wailers might have argued seriously against the possibility of 
the recovery to life from the dead, and.have claimed that it 
was the height of folly and presumption to ask the Lord of 
life to do anything for her. But living in that ageof the world, 
they only “laughed him to scorn” —that was all! 

Two blind men followed him (v. 27), Those blind men could 
see better without eyes than many of those who were about 
them could see with their eyes. How much better it would 
be to be blind to all the things of sense, and to have a clear 
sight of duty and of privilege and of hope, than to be far- 
sighted with the natural eye, while blind to the visions of faith. 
But a still more desirable state of things is to see clearly both 
with the eyes of sense and with the.eyes of faith: If thine 
eyes offend thee hopelessly, close them, even if thou dost not 
pluck them out; but if they are a profit and a delight to thee, 
do not be blinder than the two blind men of this narrative to 
the presence of the blessed Saviour. 

Then touched hy their eyes, saying, According to your faith be 
tt done unto you (v. 29). Does this mean that every blind 
man can have his eyes opened if only he believes that Jesus 
is ready to open his eyes? That is the way that many a pur- 


. blind literalist would have it understood. But the very sug- 


gestion of “faith” as an element of character in him who 
comes to our Lord in his bodily need, indicates that it is for 
our Lord to decide what is best in each particular case. Faith 
does not say to our Lord, “ Because I want sight, I know that 
sight is best for me; therefore I ask confidently for sight.” 
But faith does say: “I trust thee wholly. ‘Thou canst give 
me cure from blindness or gain through blindness. Decide 
for me better than I can decide for myself.’ He who comes 
in this spirit shall be blessed according to his faith—with 
sight or with something a great deal better. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The life of Jesus was an unusually busy oné. At times the 
erowds who pressed around him were so great that he and 


‘his disciples had no leisure for their meals. As a specimen 


of a busy day, take the one in which the three miracles of 
our lesson occur. We first find Jesus at the table in Mat- 


‘thew’s home. Here he leads the conversation in profitable 


channels, As he is talking, the application for help from the 
ruler comes. ‘The Master leaves the table, and goes with 
this new suppliant. On the way, a great multitude going 
with him, (Mark 5:31. Do you look up the references?) 
there occurred the healing of the woman so long diseased. 
Then came the experiences at the rulers house. On the 
way back came the touching appeal from the two blind men, 
followed by their complete healing. Surely that was a busy 
day, and yet many days were passed in this way. After 
bringing out the lesson facts, let the teacher select one of 
these miracles, and direct the attention of the class to the 
lessons to be drawn from it. Time will not permit the draw- 
ing of lessons from all three of these miracles. As the most 
striking of these miracles is doubtless that of the resurrection 
of Jairus’s daughter, we turn our thoughts in that direction. 
Of recorded resurrections from the dead, we have in the 
whole Bible but nine,'—three in the Old and six in the New 
Testament. They are the two sons restored by Elijah and 
Elisha, and the man restored by contact with the remains of 
Elisha. In the New Testament, this case, that of the widow 
of Nain’s son, of Lazarus, of Christ, of Dorcas, and of Euty- 
chus. In each case but that of Christ the resurrected person 
died again. This being the case, it awakens the question as 
to why they were ever called back to this world of sin and 
sorrow. Was it a blessing to this girl of our lesson to return 
to this world? Was she happier for her return to this life 
and its sorrowful experiences? Surély it could fot have been 
for her own sake that Jesus put forth his divine power. Nor 
is it easy to believe that it was merely for the sake of pro- 
longing the intercourse of friend with friend for a few fleeting 
yeats, that he thus exerted his power. There must have been 
some reason beyond all these. It seems to us as thotigh all 
these resurrections, and this one among them, were intended 
1, To Assure Us of the Reality of the Other World.—The 


—_— 

1 Notg.—The term “resurrection,” as invariably used in the Bible, 
and as ordinarily understood in connection with Bible teachings, re- 
fers to the rising of the dead from the grave in the new life—which 
is after the life that now is. In this sense it is that our Lord himself 
is ‘‘ the jirstfruits of them that are asleep” (1 Cor. 15:20). It is to be 
borne in mind, therefore, that the eight raisings from the dead, 
which are included by Dr. Schauffler in the “‘nine’’ “‘ resurrections”’ 
recorded in the Bible, are wholly different from the one “ resurree- 
tion’’ of Christ. #o be recalled to this life is one thing; to be raised 
from the dead in the new life is quite another thing. Dr. Schauffier 
employs the term ‘‘resurrection” so as to include the recorded ris- 
ings from the dead, in sreturti to the life of probation, This is allright, 
ifonly the above-named distinction be nut lost sight of. —Tu2 Eprton, 





going forth and return of a human soul was calculated to 
intensify the belief in another life, of all who witnessed or 
heard of the miracle. Very few people gaze on the corpse of a 
friend without the suggested question coming to their minds, 
“ Does death end all?” To this the senses always answer 
“Yes.” Faith only rises above the testimony of the senses, 
and says “No.” This faith with us may be, and often is, 
very strong. But in earlier days it was not so clear. We 
hardly realize how much the resurrection of Christ has done 
for us in assuring us of a future life. Yet even our faith 
would undoubtedly be quickened, could we, as bystanders, 
witness a miracle like that of our lesson. It would amount 
to a demonstration of the continuity of the soul’s life, even 
after the severance of body and spirit, But this miracle 

2. Proved the Power of Christ.—In all the range ef human 
helplessness, none is more utter than that which we experi- 
ence in the presence of death. We fight disease, we bear up 
in hope under disaster, we struggle against adversity, all in 
the hope that we may yet gain the victory. But when death 
enters, hands are at once folded, and effort ceases; for we 
know that then all human effort is futile. At this point came 
in the power of Jesus in that afflicted home. What ceaseless 
love and labor had been unable to avert, he, by one gently 
spoken word, acedmplished. His gentlest action was more 
powerful than the most potent human effort. No wonder, 
then, that his fame went abroad in all that land. And no 
wonder that men regarded him as a great prophet, sent by 
God for the guidance of his people. But all these miracles also 

3. Were Types of Things Spiritual_—Just as Ezekiel’s vision 
of the valley of dry bones restored again to life by the word 
of the Lord was an object-lesson,; betokening the restoration 
of Israel, so these miracles set forth God’s power in restoring 
spiritual life once lost. Men are dead in trespasses and sins. 
Spiritually they are.as dead and helpless as is a corpse physi- 
cally. Life must come to them from outside, if ever they are 
to live again. Therefore it was that Christ said to Nico- 
demus, “ Ye must be born again.” To try and simulate life 
by reformations is like galvanizing a corpse into the counter- 
feit motions of life. In spite of all appearances, there is no 
real life there. Life comes from God alone, and therefore to 
him we must turn, even as Jairus turned in his extremity to 
Jesus. The sinner needs to pray, “ Create in me” anew life. 
Here lies the difference between all merely humanitarian 
religions and the religion of Jesus Christ. The one is satis- 
fied with reformation of the outward, the other goes on to the 
re-creation of the inward life. The one ties leaves and fruit 
on to the dead tree; the other renews the tree, knowing that 
leaves and fruit must then of necessity follow. Of this inward 
spiritual change the resurrection of Jairus’s daughter was a 
type. See her lying there, lovely it may be, in death, but 
yet dead. See her again living and walking in vigor of body 
and strength of soul. That is but a picture of the change 
that takes place when, by the indwelling of the life-giving 
spirit of God, a soul once dead in sin becomes dead to sin 
and alive to righteousness. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is a miracle? Who only can perform a miracle? 
What were some of the miracles of Christ of which we have 
learned? What did he do for the sick who were brought to 
him? Did he cure any whom he did not even see? Tell of 
some cases where he showed power over sickness and disease. 
When did he show power over the sea and the storm? When 
that he had power to forgive sins? In this lesson we have 
the story of three miracles, The first one shows Jesus’ power 
over death. 

A Father's Grief—One day Matthew, to whom Jesus had 
said, “Follow me,” invited Jesus to come and dine at his 
house in Capernaum. While he sat at the feast, a ruler of 
the Jews came to him. His name was Jairus, and he was an 
elder or chief in the synagogue. When the Roman centurion 
felt unworthy to go and speak to Jesus, whom did he send 
with a message asking Jesus to speak the word, aff heal his 
sick servant? Perhaps Jairus was one of the elders who 
went, or he may have been a ruler in the synagogue which 
the centurion built for the Jews. He came in great sorrow. 
He fell down at Jesus’ feet,—for so the Jews did in trouble, 
or in worship, or when they would ask agreat favor. “Come 
to my house,” he said. “ My little daughter is sick, at the 
point of death, perhaps dead by this time; but come and lay 
thy hand upon her, and she shall live.” It was his only 
daughter, just twelve years old, the light and joy of his home. 
Could he leave anything untried which could save her life? 
Jesus knew that father’s heart.. Could he go on and enjoy 
the feast, or turn away with a promise for the man bowed at 
his feet? No; he arose, left the house, and followed the 
ruler, his disciples going too, and so did many people, more 
and more joining the company as they passed through the 
streets. Jesus was stopped on the way; for suffering people 
found him when he walked or when he rested. As they went 
on towards the ruler’s house, a messenger came to Jairus. 
“ Why trouble the Master?” he said, “for your daughter is 
dead.” Before Jairus could cry out in his sorrow, Jesus spoke 
to him: “Be not afrnid; only believe.” As they came near 








the house, they heard voices and crying. Flute-players were 
making music; for that was the way the Jews showed their 
mourning when some one was dead in the house. Jesus said 
to them: “There is no need of your staying here with funeral 
music.” “The maid is not dead, but sleepeth.” They laughed 
at him, “ Not dead!” they said. Were they not sure that 
sight and hearing, breath and life, had gone out from the dear 
child? They knew that her body had been made ready for 
the grave, and they thought that her poor motlier, blind with 
tears, could never look on her living child again. Jesus went 
to the rdom where she lay. He took the father and mother in 
with him, and three of his disciples,—Peter, James, and John. 

Jesus’ Toweh.—He “ took her by the hand.” He spoke to 
the dead, deaf ears, “ Maid, arise.’ She obeyed him. She 
arose, and walked. Was it only for a moment that his touch 
brought life and motion to her body? “Her spirit eame 
again,” she breathed, she lived, she knew father and mother. 
Need they fear she was not entirely well? How gladly the 
mother went to prepare food to bring to her,—for Jesus com- 
manded that she should have something to eat. Do you 
wonder that the strange story was told everywhere, that Jesus 
had raised the dead? 

A Womean’s Faith—On the way to the ruler’s house, Jesus 
suddenly stopped, and asked, “ Who touched my clothes?” 
Peter and the disciples said to him: “Master, the crowd 
press elose around. Why do you ask who touched you?” 
Jesus did not mean the people who were crowded up against 
him. He knew the nieaning of that touch. He looked 
around to speak to the one who had such faith as to strive in 
that crowd to touch his garnient. It was a woman. She 
stood behind him, fearful and trembling. When she heard 
his question, she fell down befure him, and told him all the 
truth, Jesus did not need that she should tell him that she 
had been sick for twelve years. Just as long as the ruler’s 
little daughter had lived her happy life, so long the woman 
had sofiered, She had spent a great deal of money for doctors 
and medicines, and yet year after year she was no better, but 
rather grew worse. She heard of Jesus. She believed he 
could cure. She resolved to go to him. “1 need not even 
ask. I need not show nity pale, worn face to him,” she said to 
herself; “but if I could only get near enough, just behind 
him, and touch the fringe that hangs from his mantle, I shall 
be whole.” She joined the crowd; she pressed nearer, eloser, 
she reached out the thin hand,—yes, she touched the border 
of his garment. He turned. Before she knew it almost, she 
had told before them all why she had touched him, and that 
even with the touch she was well; for health and strength 
seemed newly given to her. ‘“ Daughter,’ he said, “be of 
good comfort.” Was she afraid she had foreed her presente 
on him? Had she tried to be cured without the asking? 
“Go in peace,” he said; “thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
Was the ruler watching her? Was he impatietit for her to 
let the Master go? Why should she hinder him from hurry- 
ing to his dying child? Yet, when hé saw her faith and her 
cure, surely it strengthened his trust in Jesus’ word to him: 
“ Believe only, and she shall be made whole.” 

‘The Blind Men’s Cry.—Jesus went from the happy house- 
hold of Jairus, and, as he walked, two blind men followed. 
They had heard of his works of pity and love. They could 
not see the way he went, but they could hear the footsteps 
and voices, and they followed, calling aloud: “ Jesus, thou Son 
of David, have merey on us.” They followed Jestis into a 
house, crying for help. He asked if they believed he was 
able to help them. They answered, Yes, we believe; and 
they ealled him Lord. Then he touched their eyes, and said 
to them our golden text. They could see, not dimly or slowly, 
not dazzled by the sudden light. They could look into the 
face that was all compassion and love. They could see the 
one whom in their blindness they had called Lord, and to 
whom they had prayed. If their faith had been weak, if it 
had only been a hope that he might cure, would sight have 
been so perfectly given? We have three miracles, three 
prayers, three different expressions of faith, three perfect 
answers to faith. In what words did Jairus show that he 
believed in Jesus’ power? How did the silent, suffering woman 
show her faith? The blind men cried aloud, What ques- 
tion did Jesus ask them to try their faith? What shows that 
Jesus hears the silent prayers of the heart? Many in the 
crowd touched Jesus besides the woman. Did it bless them 
to touch his garment? Is there such a thing now as know- 
ing about Jesus, going with those who love him, end yet not 
taking hold of him as a Saviour from sin? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


“ WorsHiPPeD Him.”—Whether as a result of considering 
the fifth commandment as belonging to the “first table” or 
not, the Orientals of old time universally used the expression 
here occurring to express obeisance to human rulers or hon- 
ored persons, as well as to express submission and homage to 
God. In the famous passage, Hebrews 11 : 21, the fact ob- 
tains importance by reason of certain differences in widely 
current English translations. It is a matter of judgment in 
each passage which sense is to be taken. In the Aramaic 
histories, the word is used indifferently—even in the same 
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chapter of a book—of paying one’s respects to a civil ruler, 
a military commander, or a king, and of worship paid to. the 
Messiah or to God. To cite secular examples would be 
superfluous; but the Septuagint teachings might be profitably 
hunted up, to say nothing of those in the New Testament. 
In Genesis 18 : 2, Abraham “worshiped” the visitors that 
came to him to the oak of Mamre; in Genesis 19: 1, Lot 
“worshiped” the angels who came to him at Sodom. In 
Genesis 33 : 8, Jacob “ worshiped” Esau, where, as in several 
other places, the added phrase “to the earth” requires a 
different English rendering of the verb. In Genesis 23: 12, 
Abraham “ worshiped” the people of the land. In Genesis 
37:7, the sheaves of Joseph’s brethren “worshiped” his 
sheaf; and in verse 9 the sun, moon, and eleven stars wor- 
shiped Joseph. ‘But instances are frequent and almost 
wnnumerable. The utility of ihe fact here is to warn dialecti- 
cians against basing an argument on a word used to charac- 
terize the action of the ruler who “ worshiped” Jesus, when 


- what he said to him shows so much clearer his faith and per- 


ception of the true character and being of Jesus. The “ ruler,” 
by the way, is sometimes commented upon as if the New Tes- 
tament had borrowed an idea from Greek classic usage. That 
is in a manner true, bui not in the sense usually taken. The 
Greek word here used is one that had already been natural- 
ized in the Aramaic, and is to be met with very frequently 
in secular literature of that family of languages. It is chiefly 
so used, however, of megistrates under the Roman govern- 
ment, and in later times, when cne Roman empire had become 
Christian, more especially, but not exclusively, of magistrates 
and rulers not ecclesiastical. New Testament usage, how- 
ever, does not confine this kind of ruler to the Romans 
(although “ the prince of this world” is such a one), but gives 
the title to Jewish rulers, to Moses, in Acts 7 :; 35, and to 
Jesus Christ as “ruler of the kings of the earth,” in Revela- 
tion 1:5. The word is to be considered, on the whole, as 
merely a linguistic adoption, and as used in its general sense, 
with no reference whatever tu any technical classic use. Nor, 
in this passage, does the presence of flute-players and others 
making a commotion, seem at all to determine whether the 
ruler was Jew or Roman. The lamentation would go on 
in that way in almost any house, of any nationality or sect. 
Passages from Latin historians or other writers fully justify 
the statement that such bewailing and lamentation would 
befit an ancient Roman household; and for the Jewish cus- 
toms we have ample authority. Dion Cassius speaks of the 
flute-playing after the death of Augustus, The Jews, accord- 
ing to Maimonides, lamented the poorest departed with not 
less than two flutes. But the Talmud prohibited bringing 
the mourning flutes into the house, or playing them, on the 
Sabbath. 

“SLEEPETH.”—Not the Christian word from which our 


“cemetery ” is derived, such as is used, for instance, in Mat- 


thew 27 : 52, but another, not so often used for the figure of 
death. And yet the*Aramaic renderings use a word which 
ts often—very often—used not only of the sleep of rest, but 
of the sleep of death also. It isthe word used in Matthew 
26 : 43, 45, of the disciples sleeping in Gethsemane. Oriental 
students have been much puzzled over the Aramaic color of 
this saying, “The maid is not dead, but sleepeth,” in view of 
the fact that the word so oiien signifies death (by a meta- 
phor) ; and perhaps it is rash to attempt to solve the diffi- 
culty. The difficulty, too, disappears in the Greek. Yet it 
seems to be a manner of theught akin to the old view of 
Sleep as the brother of Death, both of whom, the Homeric 
student will remember, carried away Sarpedon. “The maid 
is not dead; she only lies in Death’s counterfeit,” seems to 
me to give the force of the Oriental light. 








BY THE REV. EZRA ISAAC, 

“ THERE CaME a CERTAIN RULER.” — From the other 
two of the synoptic Gospels, we learn that his name was 
Jairus (=Jair—Enlightened), and that he was a ruler of the 
synagogue. The office he held was the same as of that ruler 
who “answered with indignation, because that Jesus had healed 
on the sabbath” (Luke 13: 14). What is this office? This 
“ruler,” among other names called Rosh-H-Keneseth (The 
Head of the Synagogue), is not a clergyman, in our modern 
acceptance of the word, but a well-to-do layman. He must 
bea man of age (that is, above forty-nine years old), respected 
in the community, and elected by a majority of the people 
whom he is to rule. He is examined as to his fitness for the 
office by the Resh-Galootha (Head of the Captivity), usually 
called Nassi (The Prince), or by delegates appointed by him. 
When no such delegates could conveniently attend, the exami- 
nation is carried on by letters. Once installed, the ruler 
holds his office for life, as long as he “walks blameless.” 
Often the office becomes hereditary in a family. Where the 
number of members in a synagogue is large, two associates 
are appointed for the ruler, of whom he is chief. Hence we 
sometimes read of there being several rulers in one synagogue. 
Being men of means, these rulers become likewise the chief 
supporters of their synagogues. The office is regarded of 
great honor, and is earnestly sought after. As his name im- 
plies, the ruler is supreme over his community, having the 
principal voice in the election of what we may term the 
lergyman, and of the other officers. As it happens im other 


religious bodies, the holder of such an office wields a tremen- 
dous power for weal or for woe. Should a learned stranger 
arrive in the place, he must first, by some means, ingratiate 
himself with the ruler ere his appeals, even as a rabbi, could 
be favorably listened to by the congregation. And when the 
ruler sets his face against some one, it practically ostracizes 
the party. The Oriental ruler of to-day is a faithful copy of 
his brothers of apostolic days (Acts 14: 5, ete.). For one in 
Jairus’s position to humbly fling himself at our Saviour’s feet, 
and “ beseech him greatly,” regardless of consequences, was a 
bold act of faith, Evidently, he “loved the praise of God 
more than the praise of men.” These “rulers of the syna- 
gogues” should not be mistaken for the “rulers of the Jews,” 
such as Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, etc, who were 
members of what may be called the great Sanhedrin, and also 
rabbis—“ teachers in Israel.’ They were of much higher 
rank than the subjectsof our present lesson. There being no 
Sanhedrin now, the modern rabbi, duly qualified, may aspire 
to the same honors as of a Nicodemus, or a Gamaliel, of old. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





FOR THE DESPAIRING. 





ors TO THE a 

ELP TO THE HELPLESS, 

JESUS BRINGS { LIFE fo THR LIFELESS. 
SIGHT TO THE SIGHTLESS. 





THE LORD'S HAND 
Is NOT SHORTENED, THAT IT CANNOT SAVE; 
NEITHER 
HIS EAR 
HEAVY, THAT IT CANNOT HEAR. 








FAITH IN THE POWER OF JESUS, 





A SORROWING FATHER: 
BUT LAY THINE HAND UPON HER. 
A SUFFERING WOMAN: 

IF I DO BUT TOUCH HIS GARMENT. 
TWO BLIND MEN: 

HAVE MERCY ON US. 





HELP THOU MINE UNBELIEF. 
ACCORDING TO YOUR FAITH BE IT DONE UNTO YOU. 








FOUR STEPS TOWARD WHOLENESS. 





HEARD OF 


BELIEVED IN 
AN IMPERFECT ONE | map JESUS. 


TOUCHED 





WAS MADE WHOLE, 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Hallelujah, he is risen!” 
“Hallelujah, what a Saviour!” 

“ Asleep in Jesus.” 

“The half was never told.” 

“We shall sleep, but not forever.” 
“One sweetly solemn thought.” 

“ Beyond the smiling and the weeping.” 
“T know that my Redeemer lives.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


How many cases of raising the dead to life have been put 
on record in the life of Jesus? Have we, or have we not, 
any intimation of other cases? Name the cases of the dead 
restored to life in the Old Testament Scriptures. Name the 
cases in the remainder of the New Testament records, Where 
was Jesus when Jairus presented his request? What conver- 
sation waginterrupted thereby? In what condition had he 





left his only child? (Mark 5 : 22, 23; Luke 8: 42.) In what 
condition did he believe her to be at the time he reached 
Jesus? (v. 18.) What method was generally supposed to be 
necessary in Jesus’ acts of healing? In what similar case did 
he show the error of this notion? (John 4: 46-53.) Name 
an example of one free from this error (Matt. 8: 8,9). How 
did Jesus regard Jairus’s request? (v. 19.) By what delay 
on the way was his faith tried? (vs. 20, 21.) By what news 
on the way was his faith still farther tried? (Mark 5 : 35.) 
How was he strengthened on the way? (Mark 5: 36.) How 
do we know that his faith in the beginning was stronger than 
the nobleman’s? (v. 18; John 4: 49.) When the Lord in- 
tends to restore our sick, why does he often delay? Did 
Jairvs, or the woman by the way, exhibit the stronger faith? 
What reason had she for believing that her disease was in- 
curable? (Mark 5 : 26.) 

By what means is every blessing from Christ obtained? 
(v. 22.) How is faith itself to be developed? (Matt. 17: 21; 
Luke 17: 5.) Describe ancient customs concerning the dead 
(vs. 23, 24). Who were present to witness the miracle on 











Jairus’s child? (Luke 8; 61, 54-56.) Why did Jesus enjoin 








secrecy upon the parents? How far did the news extend? 
(v. 26.) What call did Jesus hear on his way from the 
house? (v. 27.) What was implied in the title “Son of 
David”? What condition of mind was essential to the receiv- 
ing of sight? (v. 28.) What response does a cry for mercy 
always bring? (v. 29.) How did the measure of the sup- 
pliants’ faith, in this case, become. apparent? (v. 30.) In 
what quality of spirit were they lacking? (v. 31.) In what 
respects are the teachings of these three miracles identical ? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. How many miracles are told in the 
lesson? 2. How.many persons were cured? 3. Name the 
miracles in their order. 4. What office did Jairus hold? 5. 
What was the trouble in his house? 6. How did Jairus 
show faith? 7. How does it appear that the girl was dead? 
8. State her age. 9. Explain why there was a noisy crowd 
in the house. 10. Who were present with Jesus in the room? 
11. What did Jesus say to Jairus, to the crowd, and to the 
girl? 12. Express, in your own words, “the fame hereof went 
abroad.” 13. What was done while Jesus was going to the 
ruler’s house? 14, How had the woman tried for years to be 
cured? 15. At what moment was she healed? 16. How 
did the woman show faith? 17. When did Jesus first per- 
ceive her? 18. Repeat Jesus’ words to her. 19. What is 
peculiar in the mode of this miracle? 20. Show how the 
woman was cured in the midst of other work. 21. Where 
was Jesus when followed by the blind m@&? 22.’ How did 
the blind men know Jesus? 23. What was “the house” into 
which they came? 24. Tell the conversation between Jesus 
and the two men. 25. In what way does the faith of the 
blind men appear? 26. Why did not the blind men obey 
Jesus’ request? 27. Show the condition on which these mira- 
cles were done. 

Superintendents’ Questions.—1. Who asked Jesus to come to 
his house? 2. Who was raised to life? 3. Who was cured 
while Jesus was on the way? 4. What did Jesus say to the 
woman about her faith? 5. What did two blind men cry and 
say? 6. What did Jesus say when he touched their eyes? 
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WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_——»————. 


ORDERS OF SERVICE. 


No one order of service is alike suited to all Sunday- 
schools ; but a well-arranged order of service for one 
Sunday-sahool has its value to other Sunday-schools by 
way of comparison and suggestion. And the details of 
an order of service are always worthy of careful study by 
any superintendent. 

Mr. Merritt E. Sawyer, superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Sunday-school at Nyack, New York, sends a new 
form of order of service, concerning which he says: 

“‘T enclose you an order of service prepared by me, and 
which we have been using in our Sunday-school for a 
little time, it seeming to give very general satisfaction. 
Instead of printing our hymns, we have two boxes with 
slides for four hymns, the numbers used being about 24 
inches long. These are placed so as to be easily seen 
from all parts of the room, and are all arranged before 
the servicecommences. This gives usa chance to change 
our hymns each Sunday, and it saves any confusion about 
giving them out from the desk.” 





OPENING SERVICE, 

Singing by the school. 

Responsive reading : 

Superintendent.—W ait on the Lord: be of good courage, and 
he shall strengthen thine heart: wait, I say, on the Lord. 

School.—Our soul waitéth for the Lord: he is our help and 
our shield. 

Class No. 6.—Because of his strength will I wait upon thee: 
for God is my defense. 

Class No. 5.—Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him 
cometh my salvation. 

Class No.7.—My soul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him. 

Assistant Superintendent.—Unto thee lift I up mine eyes, O 
thou that dwellest in the heavens. 

Boys.—I wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, and in his 
word do I hope. 

Girls.—My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning. j 

School._—But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint. 

Singing by the choir. 

Prayer by the superintendent; response by school. 

Reading the lesson from the Bible (without lesson leaves). 

Repeating the memory verses of the lesson (a class to be 
selected each Sunday). 

Singing by the school. 

Lesson. 

(The bell will ring twice, with an interval of five minutes, 





during which time the teachers will close the lesson, the library 
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books and papers will be distributed, the seats turned, and the 
-s¢hool made ready for the closing service.) 


CLOSING SERVICE, 
‘Singing by the school. 

Repeat the golden text. 

Questions by superintendent upon lesson. 

Responsive reading: 

Superintendent.—Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth 
rejoice: and let men say among the nations, the Lord reigneth. 

Secretary.—Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling. 

Librarian.—I will be glad and rejoice in thee; I will sing 
praise to thy name, O thou Most High. 

Teachers.—We will rejoice in thy salvation, and in the name 
of our God we will set up our banners: the Lord fulfill all thy 
petitions. 

School.—But let all those that put their trust in thee rejoice; 
let them ever shout for joy, because thou defendest them; let 
them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 

Assistant Superintendent.—Take good heed therefore unto 

"yourselves, that ye love the Lord your God. 

Boys.—I will love thee, O Lord my strength. 

Girls.—O love the Lord, all ye his saints; for the Lord pre- 
serveth the faithful, and plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
Superintendent.—If ye love me, keep my commandments. 

_ School.—He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, 
he it is that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself 

‘ to him. » 

Singing by the school. 

School.—Now unto God and our Father be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever, Amen, 





CALLS AND INCENTIVES TO WELL-DOING. 


_ If teachers want scholars to do well as scholars, they 
must tell them what well-doing is, and must use wise 
incentives to their well-doing. Not every scholar is 
susceptible to the same influences, but every scholar is 
susceptible to some influences. 

A personal call to all the scholars for a re-gathering 
and a new start at a certain season of the year, is one 
method whicli works well in many a locality. Several 
illustrations of this have recently been given in these 
pages. Another illustration is supplied in the subjoined 
copy of acard just issued to eyery scholar in a Toledo 
Sunday-school : 


~* ‘Washington Street Consregational Sunday-school. 








; TOLEDO, Ohio, October 1, 1887. 
DEAR FRIEND: 
Next Sunday, October 2, will be the first 
} Sunday of a new year for ouf school. The year jpst 
ended has been the best in every way we ever had, 
The average attendance—419—shows a gain of 49; 
and 28 of our scholars have united with the church. 
This is good, but not good enough for next year. We 
must climb higher. We must not be satisfied with 
the past. We must look upward and press forward. 
To turn back or to falter is to fail. With an enroll- 
ment of over 600, shall not our attendance for the 
new year be fully 500? It certainly will be more 
than 500 if you are there regularly. 

I want to thank you over and over again for 
everything you did last year to make our school 
prosperous and pleasant, and to ask if you will not 
join with me in trying, with God’s blessing, to make 
this new year far surpass the last in every way. 
Will you try ? Affectionately, 

MARION LAWRANCE. 











Above this card is the motto: “ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us.” Below it is the suggestion, “ Our aim; 
Every member present every Sunday, except when un- 
avoidably keptaway.” Across its two ends are announce- 
ments of school honors as follows: “The Badge Imperial 
is awarded at the end of the year to those who have 
passed all the written reviews, and have attended the 
school every Sunday and one or more of our church ser- 
vices each week, except when sick or out of the city.” 
“The highest honor of the school, the Badge Imperial 
with violet ribbon, is awarded at the end of the year to 
those who have passed all the written reviews, and have 
attended the school every Sunday and one or more of 
our church services each week, without an absence for 
any cause, 

From a Philadelphia Sunday-school there has gone 
out a postal-card call to the re-gathering services in 
this form: 

St. Joun’s LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Race Street, below Sixth Street, Philadelphia, 


The afternooygessions of our Sunday-school will be resumed on 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, at 2.15 P. M., 

with special exercises of an interesting character. The Rev. 

Charles J. Cooper, of Muhlenberg College, and others, will 

‘gddress ‘us. We hope to see you and every other member 





present on that occasion, and regularly thereafter. Come, and 
bring your associates and companions with you. Aid and 
inspire us by your presence and promptness. Work to build 
up our membership, and let us make the session of 1887-88 a 
period of great spiritual refreshing. Come, and take part in 
our services and exercises, and we will do you good, Our 
school has a glorious history of sixty-six years. Let us pre- 
serve and perpetuate the sacred heritage. 


The teachers’-meetings will be resumed on the same day, 
at 9.45, 


esdbaeatedbé becckoasesoodsets bi dosvviensccevceedsdée DOMORNERS 
JAMES H. WoLFR, Superintendent. 


Tn an Albany Sunday-school a call to the re-gathering 
services was sent to the teachers, as follows: 


ALBANY, NEW YorK, September 1, 1887. 
To the Teachers of the Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-school. 
DEAR TEACHER: A special effort on the part of the officers of 
our school is being made, this week, to secure a large attendance 
at the morning service and Sunday-school at its reopening next 
Sunday. Won’t you please co-operate with them by seeing your 
scholars personally, so far as possible, and be sure to be present 
to welcome them promptly at 12 o’elock ? 
Very sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. MURRAY, Superintendent. 
ALFRED GREEN, Ass’t Superintendent. 
ALBERT Foster, Pastor. 


To the scholars, it was sent in this shape: 


ALBANY, New York, September 1, 1887. 

To the Members of the Tabernacle Baptist Sunday-school. 
DEAR SCHOLAR: Weare glad to announce that the regular 
preaching service will be resumed in our church next Sunday 
morning, September 4, to which you are cordially invited. 
After the long and, we trust, pleasant vacation you have had, 
let us now have a grand reopening of the Sunday-school. 
Won’t you please come next Sunday, and invite your friends to 
come with you? Weshall assemble promptly at 12 o’clock, 
and we hope to see every one in their classes, You will be 
gludly welcomed. 
Very sincerely yours, 

THomas C. MURRAY, Superintendent. 

ALFRED GREEN, Ass’t Superintendent. 
ALBERT Foster, Pastor. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


ce veer 
COUNT TOLSTOI’S RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE AND OPINIONS* 


Mr. Howells proclaims that Tolstoi is the greatest of 
contemporary writers of fiction, and at the same time 
almost alone in “his frank acceptance of Christ’s mes- 
sage” concerning the primary duties of life. This claim 
to be the true representative of Christ’s Christianity is 
put forward by Tolstoi himself, not only in his theologi- 
cal writings, but in his later stories; and as he is a man 
of genius, and has the ear of readers on both sides the 
Atlantic, the claim should not be treated with indiffer- 
ence. Either here is a great reformer who has come to 
recall the Church to the Master’s feet, or here is a dis- 
seminator of mischievous half-truths, whose pretensions 
must be brought to the test of the Scriptures. 

Whatever we may think of Tolstoi’s notions, we can- 
not but find his account of the process by which he 
reached them a most instructive story. To understand 
it, we must remember that the intellectual enlighten- 
ment introduced into Russia by Peter I. and the rulers 
who succeeded him, has resulted as the same process is 
resulting in Japan,—in the creation of an educated class 
which is separated by a wide gap from the ideas and 
beliefs of the nation at large. This ruling class has 
imbibed all the fashionable skepticisms and denials of 
Western Europe, while the peasantry and the Church 
remain in much the same attitude of mind as before 
Peter’s time. Outwardly the educated class has not 
broken with the forms of the Greek Church. They even 
have their children educated in its tenets. But as there 
is nothing in their household or social life, nothing in 
the principles they really hold, and the maxims on which 
they really act, that corresponds to this teaching, it is 
easily dismissed from the minds of the young Russians, 
who very generally give themselves up to a life of un- 
restrained and vicious enjoyments, and find in that the 
complement of the atheistic materialism which is their 
true creed. 

Tolstoi went through this experience. He “ enjoyed 
life” in the capital and in the army after the accepted 





*M 


. Confession, and The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching. By Count 
yor 


. Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian. 5744 inches, pp. x, 
342, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.00. 


My Religion. By Count LeoTolstoi. Translated from the French. 
5x inches, pp. xii, 274. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 

What I Believe. By Count Léon Tolstoi. (The same work as the 
last.) Translated from the Russian by Constantine Popoff. 434x7% 
inches, pp. xiv, 236. New York; William 8. Gottsberger. Price, $1.00. 

Ivan Ilyitch and other stories. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathan Haskell Dole. oxi inches, pp. 
xi, 311. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, Price, $1.25, 





fashion. He discovered that he could write, and earned 
fame and wealth by his novels and sketches. He threw 
himself into the work of enlightening the peasants after 
emancipation,—a change for which he, like Turgéneff, 
labored effectively. He became a leading figure in the 
literary circles of St. Petersburg. He married, settled 
down as proprietor of an estate, and began to see his 
children grow up around him. There was no element of 
worldly success that was denied him. He had wealth, 
renown, good health, pleasant domestic relations, useful 
oceupation, and congenial work. If this world could 
make a man happy, then he ought to have been so. To 
him, as to the wise “king in Jerusalem,” were given all 
the things “ under the sun,” which men crave as consti- 
tuting the felicity of earthly existence,—all that we assure 
ourselves would bring us .contentment and satisfaction ; 
and with the same result. Just because he could not 
distract himself from that inquiry by striving after some 
unattained element of happiness, he, like Solomon, was 
forced to ask: What is all this worth? What is the 
meaning of life? Why should I go on living? 

He turned to #is own class for the answer, and got 
none. Their sciences and philosophies did not help him. 
Their faith in “ progress” or “ development” gave him 
nocomfort. The enjoyments by which they filled up the 
inner void, and stifled questions like these, had lost their 
power for him. Only one class among them seemed to 
have faced the problem of life with veracity,—the suicide, 
The fascination of self-murder grew on him; but he was 
held back from it by some hope that the questions might 
have an answer, and by some remnant of his early edu- 
cation in religious beliefs. From his own class, he 
turned to the peasants, and found everything different. 
They bore life’s privations and sorrows with a patience, 
and faced death with a calm and even joyous confidence, 
which had become unknown to educated Russians, He 
learned their secret, and found it was in their Christian 
faith. By degrees he was enabled to emerge out of the 
clouds of his despair, and to share this faith, He came 
back to the Greek Church, and complied with her ritual, 
and sought to assimilate her doctrines. He failed in that, 
and believed that it was not the ecclesiastical and dog- 
matic side of their religion which stood the peasants in 
good stead, but the simple principles of life and duty 
they had gathered from the gospel, and embodied in 
popular legends and chap-books. He was especially 
revolted by the Church’s doctrine with regard to the 
lawfulness of war and capital punishment, and its refusal 
to accept the most literal sense of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and by its sanction of the life of idleness and 
uselessness led by the rich. He worked out for himself 
a doctrine of Christian equality and absolute non-resist- 
ance to evil, which he has been preaching with great 


eloquence, and illustrating in his own life and that of 


his family, 


“ do: , 
The questions raised by Tolstoi are not exactly novel. 


They were raised by some obscure sects in the middle 
ages, and again in part by George Fox, and in later 
times by Soren Kierkegaard, the strange Danish philoso- 
pher, and by Mr. Edward Jenkins in his “ Stones through 
Glass Houses;” and, in this country, the community 
founded by the Rev. Adin Ballou at Hopedale, Massa- 
chusetts, undertook to answer them much as Tolstoi has 
done. They all turn upon the interpretation of certain 
sayings in the Gospels. The Greek and Roman churches 
get around the difficulty which those sayings present by 
classifying’ them as “counsels of perfection,” which are 
not binding upon Christians generally, but only upon 
those who have “renounced the world” because they 
have a “ vocation” to “ the religious life.” Protestants 
reject that distinction, but are not wholly agreed as to 
their own position as regards those passages. 

To understand our Lord’s words in these passages, we 
must remember they were spoken by him as the founder 
of the Christian Church, which does not supersede the 
state. The law of the state, of the magistrate as God’s 
representative sword-bearer on earth, is justice, equal 
retribution,—‘‘ an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Our Lord begins his declaration of the law of his per- 
sonal kingdom with a reference to those laws of justice, 
already affirmed by Moses, and he says they are to con- 
tinue until they are fulfilled, or until all things are 
accomplished; that is, as long as there is any use or need 
for them. He proceeds to address men, not as magis- 
trates or citizens, but as individual members of this new 
fellowship. He proclaims to them another and a higher 
law for their personal action,—the law of love, which is 
to control entirely his people as his people. Upon the 
determination of that law of love will depend the use 
they make of the older law of just retribution. When 
they are smitten or robbed, they will not resent it per- 
sonally in the spirit which meets evil on its own ground, 
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and “ fights fire with fire,” both from hell. They will 
be, if they are His, so exercised in love, that they could 
turn the other cheek, or give more than had been taken. 
This is to be the Christian’s feeling, even though he may 
be dealing, in a representative capacity asa citizen, with 
evil-doers on the lines of the law of just retribution, both 
for their sake, and that of society at large. For—as an 
English writer says—the “social relations we sustain to 
others are a trust for society in general, and not a thing 
which concerns ourselves only; and we may find giving 
way to them and their aggression as reprehensible as it 
is easy, whereas our use of the means embodied in the | 
civil code, be it law or war, may be consistent in the | 
highest degree with Christian charity.” And it is not 
the outward act which is enjoined; it is the inward 
spirit. “The turning of the cheek,” gays Augustine, “is 
a matter of the heart, not the face.” The laws of the 
kingdom, which is and consists of righteousness, peace, 
and joy, cannot be laws which enjoin outward acts. They 
must have respect to states of heart and mind. 

This is the fact which literalists like Tolstoi miss. But 
if they were to take not a part but the whole of these 
injunctions, they would be forced to see it. Our Lord 
does not merely enjoin passivity under the aggression of 
evil men. He bids (or seems to bid) us meet them with 
gifts to reward their evil. We are to give the coat where 
the cloak is taken; to go two miles where one has been 
exacted. We are to give to whosoever asks, expecting 
nothing again, whether the gift in all probability will 
hurt or benefit the recipient. Does Tolstoi do this? In 
his stories he has no illustrations of such actions. His 
devout peasants stop short with not resisting or resenting. 

It is hardly wonderful that a man who has been brought 
up in a Russia, should have lost all sense of the worth of 
the civil order of society, and ef the principles which | 
underlie that order, This is why this nobleman preaches 
a doctrine which simply eliminates the state out of society, 
and throws down all the defenses of social order. He 
has been converted to a part at least of the principles of 
the New Testament. He needs also to be converted to the 
truths which are clearly affirmed in the inspired Epis- 
tles, as an explanation and an amplification of those 
which stand out so prominently in the Old Testament. 
Unfortunately for him, the Hebrew canon seems to be 
reduced to the Book of Ecclesiastes. He has learned his 
lesson pretty thoroughly. As he himself points out, he 
has verified that book in his own experience, and attained 
thus the highest conviction ofits truth. “ My confession,” 
might indeed be commended as one of the best commen- 
taries on Ecclesiastes that ever was written; and the study 
of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, especially the 
earlier part, might be commended as a notable parallel. 
But both books need to be read with caution. 








An interesting and suggestive book has been made by 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke of a series of papers con- 
tributed by him to The Fortnightly Review, now grouped 
under the title of The Present Position of European Poli- 
tics, Sir Charles, whose Greate. Britain, written nearly 
two decades ago, remains a useful picture of English- 
speaking countries outside the British isles, has for years 
been a competent and careful student of current politics 
in many lands. In these pages he discusses the general 
state of affairs in France, Germany, Italy, the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, Russia, and England herself, and 
foreshadows so far as he may the probable relations be- 
tween the powers in the immediate future. The style is 
terse and clear; the information conveniently supple- 
ments the data in the A/manach de Gotha or The States- 
man’s Year-Book ; and everywhere candor is apparent. 
The general conclusion is neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic. The author deplores the semi-warlike unrest of 
Europe, and compares its evi! results with the peaceful 
and steady development of Australia, Canada, and the 
United States. More than once is apparent the thought- 
ful and almost reverential study which so many Euro- | 
pean statesmen, of late, have bestowed upon American | 
political and social institutions, as throwing both practi- | 
cal and moral light upon the great world-problem of the | 
ages, He urges a greater armament of England, the | 





Austria has Socialism and race difficulties, as Germany 
has her weak military position between two first-class 
military powers, as France has her traditions of finan- 
cial wastefulness and the want of statesmen, so Italy too 
has her difficulties. Of these difficulties the backward- 
ness of Sicily, and of the southern provinces generally, 
is perhaps the greatest. I think that, on the whole, Italy 
has fewer dangers to face than any other of the great 
powers. I am convinced that she is making more rapid 
progress than any of them, with the exception, of course, 
of Russia, which has the advantage of being, territorially 
considered, almost a second United States.” (118 
inches, paper, pp. 61. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. Price, 20 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephens........October 10, 11 





Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg.............0..s00+ October 11-13 
Maine, state, at Gardiner.............csccecscscscceee sosees October 12-14 
Ontario, provincial, at LOndon........4.-..cseseeeeeeeees October 25-27 
Quebec, provincial, at Montreal ...........ccseeeesee e+ October 28, 29 
New Hampshire, state, at Whitefield.................. November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence.....,.........+. November 10, 11 





THE BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


There are now before the public various plans of asso- 
ciated Bible-reading and Bible-study by means of corres- 
pondence, both denominational and undenominational, 
American and international. Prominent among the plans 
of Bible-study by correspondence is The Bible Corres- 
pondence School conducted by the Rev. Dr. James A. 
Worden, superintendent of Sunday-school work in the 
Presbyterian Church. In response to questions concern- 
ing the details of his plan, Dr. Worden now writes as 
follows : 

BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
1334 Chestnut St., Phila., October 1, 1887. 


So many inquiries are received by me concerning the 
requisites and arrangements of The Bible Correspondence 
School, that I will endeavor to answer all in this general 
letter to the readers of The Sunday School Times. The 
time draws near the beginning of its fifth year; namely, 
November 1, 1887. Most remarkable has been the man- 
ner in which God has used this Bible school during the 
last four years. In 1883-84 it had five thousand mem- 
bers; in 1884-85, fifty-five hundred; in 1885-86, seven 
thousand; in 1886-87 (last year) the numbers ran up to 
nine thousand, This vast number is not so extraordinary 
as the enthusiasm and perseverance of the members in 
their study of the Bible. The six hundred presidents 
report to me that the meetings—most of them held 
weekly, the others held monthly—are full, and the 
interest is deep and constant. My sincere thanks are 
given to these self-denying women and men. 

The success of The Bible Correspondence School has 
demonstrated two things. One is, that God’s spirit is 
breathing on Christians of this age, this latter part of the 
nineteenth century, a new love for the study of the Bible. 
This blessed spirit has used the Sunday-school, the Inter- 
national series of lessons, the recent religious revivals, 
even the assaults of rationalistic critics and infidels, and 
the publication of the Revised Version of the Holy 








Scriptures, to stir up this amazing interest in the study | 
of God’s word. This interest culminates in The Bible | 


Correspondence School. Where else in the history of 
the Church can be found nine thousand men and women, 
the most devoted and intelligent, giving themselves to 
such study of the Scriptures? For, be it. remembered, 
the course of biblical research of this school is not shal- 
low, nor is its work by any means child’s play. It is 
real Bible work. Thousands are laboring at it with an 
enthusiasm for biblical study equal to that of students in 
our best colleges and seminaries forscience and philosophy. 

Another thing this success proves is the longing of our 
faithful Sunday-school teachers for more teaching power, 
for more thorough knowledge of the divine Book which 
they teach, and of the science and art of teaching this 








of the Bible may consider these questions: When shall 
I join the Bible Correspondence School? When shall I 
bring the matter of forming a local Bible Correspondence 
School in my church, my Sunday-school, and my com- 
munity, before my teachers and all interested in Bible 
study? 

- Think, pray, consult, decide; and send me the names 
of your members. 

With Christian regards, I am 
Yours faithfully, 
James A. WORDEN. 





MOVEMENTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


It is the custom of the Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday-school Convention to promote local 
conventions and other gatherings of Sunday -school 
workers throughout the United States and Canada, and 
to be represented at these gatherings, so far as practica- 
ble, by prominent members of the Committee. Mr. B. F. 
Jacobs, chairman of the committee, thus writes, in an- 
nouncement of the plans in this direction as already 
matured : 

The plans for the conventions and the meetings 
arranged in accordance with the suggestions of the Inter- 
national Executive Committee are perfected so far as the 
North-east is concerned. Mr. B. F. Jacobs will take 
the place of Mr. Reynolds in the Pennsylvania state 
convention to be held at Harrisburg, October 11-18. Mr. 
Reynolds leaves Peoria on the 4th for New Brunswick, and 
will attend the conventions and meetings mentioned below, 
beginning at St. John, New Brunswick, October 9, and 
closing with the last meeting in Connecticut, November 
18. Mr. Jacobs will attend the Ontario convention at 
London, accompanied by the Hon. S. H. Blake; and he 
will join Mr. Reynolds at the Quebec convention, which 
is to be held at Montreal. Mr. Jacobs will also give one 
evening to New Hampshire, and will attend the conven- 
tions of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS. 


St. John, New Brunswick, meeting.............000 sees .-. October 9 
New Brunswick, convention, St. Stephen............ October 10-12 
Maine, convention, Gardiner.........s0 scceeseee seeeeeeee October 12-14 
POCUGIG, ‘DEGIIO, THOCUD GE .. 66.0.5... 05scccces ctcccesccisesssvese October 16 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, meeting...........cccseeecocereeee October 18 
Vermont, convention, West Randolph............... October 19, 20 
Toronto, Ontario, meeting..........c.c.0. cesses ceeees ceeeeeees October 23 
Ontario, convention, London..............sseseee seseeeees October 25-27 
Quebee, convention, Montreal...........scc00 cesses seeees October 28, 29 
New Hampshire, convention, Whitefield............ November 1-3 
Massachusetts, convention, Boston.............sssssee November 1-3 
Meeting, Providence........... Disdscunisk ties sarclpnesieaenicia November 6 
Rhode Island, convention..............scssseees soveeeeee November 8, 9 
Meetings in Rhode Island and Connecticut...... November 10-13 
Connecticut, CONVENTION............cccee cesses secceeeee November 15-18 





A NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


The Evangelical Alliance for the United States is 
moving vigorously in the direction of new plans for new 
work, in combined effort for the fuller Christianizing of 
America. In view of the dangers and needs of this 
country, “a General Conference of all evangelical Chris- 
tians in the United States” is called to meet “under the 
auspices and direction of the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States,” in the city of Washington, December 
7-9, to consider the following questions : , 

“1, What are the present perils and opportunities of 
the Christian Church and of the country ? 

“2. Can ary of them be met best by a hearty co-opera- 
tion of all evangelical Christians, which, without detri- 
ment to any denominational interests, will serve the 
welfare of the whole Church? 

“3. What are the best means to secure such co-opera- 
tion, and to waken the whole Church to its responsi- 
bility 2” 

The call to this Conference is signed by the officers of 
the Evangelical Alliance, and by clergymen and laymen 
of prominence in the various branches of the Christian 
Church. Included in these names are Presidents Dwight 
of Yale, McCosh of Princeton, Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins, Lee of Washington and Lee, Angell of Michigan, 


accessible force of which he deems diminishing, in | Book. This has been shown by the nine thousand mem- | Anderson of Rochester, Seelye of Amherst, Northrop of 
the face of grave dangers; but on the whole he finds | bers in their home studies, devoting their leisure hours | Minnesota, Gates of Rutgers, Fairchild of Oberlin, and 


that society and statecraft are advancing in Europe, or | 
at least must advance when Europe inevitably learns the | 
lesson of political righteousness and self-sacrifice; of | 
duty, not might, and human brotherhood, not selfishness. | 


to this Bible work. 


Jincent of Chautauqua; Bishops Clark, Bedell, and 


Then we have experienced the power of associated | Whittle of the Protestant Episcopal Church; Bowman, 


stady. The consciousness that thousands in all parts of 
the world—New Zealand, Japan, India, Africa, Europe, 


; 
} 


Foster, Hurst, Foss, and Andrews of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Hendrix, Duncan, and Key of the Meth- 


These lessons are taught, he says, by “ America and the | South America, Mexico, England, Canada, and in all | odist Episcopal Church South; De Schweinitz and 


lands in the southern seas.” A good example of the | 
concise and forcible style of the author is to be found at 
the close of Part V.: “As Great Britain has her enor- | 
mous responsibilities and her military unreadiness to | 


meet them, as Russia has Nihilism and corruption, as | 


the territories and states of this Union—are bound by 
the “ golden chain” of Bible study and of prayer in the 
same Bible school, arouses and maintains a delightful 
enthusiasm. 





Reinke of the Moravian Church; and Payne of the 
African Methodist Church ; together with representative 
men in the various denominations as such, 

If this Conference shall accomplish but a tithe of the 


My prayerful hope is that all interested in the study ! work which is open before it, and which would seem to 
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be possible in view of the names which 
are appended to its call, it will mark an 
era in Christian activities in America, 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The first provincial convention that 
has been held for many years in this prov- 
ince will take place in the city of Montreal 
on October 28 and 29, under the auspices 
of the Canada Sunday-school Union. Mr. 
William Reynolds, the president, and Mr. 
B. F,. Jacobs, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the International Associa- 
tion, will be present, as well as the Hon. 
8. H, Blake of Toronto. Topics of vital 
interest will be discussed; and it is to be 
hoped that the outcome of the Convention 
will be a more thorough organization for 
the province, and that there will be coun- 
try branches formed wherever practicable. 
Any who wish for full information and pro- 
gramme will please address 8, P. Leit, sec- 
retary Canada Sunday-school Union. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
112,250 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ¢s $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on.two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not ‘less than three inches) im each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an ad e of twenty per cent 

upon the regular rates. 








‘¢ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, Improves 
nutrition. Dr. A. Trau, Philadelphia, says: 
*Tt promotes digestion, and improves general 
nutrition of the nervous system.” 


= 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





In mys community there area numberof _— 
‘whose whole time is not occupied, such as teach 
ministers, farmers’ sons, and others. To these Slaebes 
Pspecially we would say, If you wish to make several 
hundred dollars during the next few months, write at 
pnee to B. F. Johnson & Co., Liew oy ag Richmond, 
Va., and they will show you how to do it 


As an historical romance, “ Ben-Hur” sur- 


a the glory of “ Ivanhoe.” — Louisville 
urier-Journal, 


BEN-HUR: 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


552 pp. 16mo, Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








With this beautiful and reverent 
bock you have lightened the burden of 
my daily life—President GARFIELD. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


OW TO MARKET MANUSCRIPT. Ifyou 
have any descriptive articles, poems, sketches, 
fhort stories, or aes -ink drawings that you wish 
Rows Bur gend a 2c +. Stamp to the National Literary & 
ews Bureau (R), New Y ork, for circular explaining 
how, and on what terms, they will sell them for you. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. $0 Sicrestine faa 


ful, interesting, practi 
Editorials, expository notes, primary teac ings, what 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text illustrations, 
ey Plans, young peopte’s méetings. 6c. co 
bend 6c. for a year, 1. J. Morrow, Minneapolis, Minn. 











INTELLIGENT farmers will find the most useful in- 
formation and suggestive hints in 


*“ SPURGEON’S TALKS TO FARMERS.” 
Price, $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 


8. 3. Catalogue of Library Bonks, 
Scripture Text i Corda, and Supplies, 
It issued. dps Free. 
A GoopENouc & Woulm 
Nassau au Street, New York. 
of convenience. Thatiswha 
A MARVEL & 8 8. yt pep say of a ria 
for Suuday-schoo 


Pecket Lessons 














Waitt for it. Ready October 15th. 
=saemONGS OF WORSHIP 





FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


THE. CENTURY CO’S NEW BOOK. 


Contains hymns of direct worship—Everything classified, Songs of Adora- 
tion, Confession, Thanksgiving, ~ oe ete.—A. preponderance of strong 


and jubilant hymns—A choice 0 


tunes with reference to children’s needs, 


unison . pieces, etc.—Old and new tunes, German and English chorals, new 
compositions by leading American composers, Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, 8. P. 
Warren, Mosenthal, and others, with the best of the Sunday-sehool nousic by 
Sullivan, Barnby, Dykes, Stainer, and the great English writers.—Consistent 
purpose in all selections, making it a comprehensive manual of worship and an 
educator of taste. —High standard of hymns and tunes; nothing ephemeral.— 


Two hundred and sixty-five tunes, includin 
Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological 


chants, " ete.—Edited by Prof. 
minary.—Get-up the very best ; 


new type, heavy paper, best press-work, strong binding, beautiful cloth cover, 


low price. 


Full indexes and notes about authors and composers. 
A single specimen copy sent for the quantity price (35 cents). 


Orders now 


recewed for 3 copies, This is THE Sunday-school book of the year. 


THe Century Co., 33 East 17th St., 


New York. 








400 Choice Recitations and Readings 


bound in handsome lithograph pa 
contains the choicest gem : r 


Tr cover, mailed to any address, 
ing, and we guarantee satisfaction or will refand the money. 


postpaid, for 30 cents in somes, tay his book 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 567 Ruse Street, New York. 





STATIONERY ENGRAVED 
FREE! 





We design, engrave, and stamp 
paper bought of us, Send 10¢. for our sample book o 
pondence paper, engraving, 
orto actasouragent. A 


onograms or address hn all writing 
nt corres- 

cards, ete, Bpscls al inducements for clubs 

ERICAN SHRAL ©O., Meriden, Ct. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Jack the Fisherman. 


By ELizaBETH STUART PHELPS. With illus- 
trations by C. W. REED, 50 cents. 
f 
mh dit hittie book tbat power ip ettractive for form one 0 


pathetic storiés, 
Taelan the life ani tenn tations of a fisherman, 
al - awe ‘dewol tion w ought by intemperance. 
any A LIVERMORE says: “Jt is one of the pos 
ar arciitle w powerful temner, nce stories ever written. . 
I wish tt might be distributed by the million capies,” 


One Hundred Days in Europe. 
By OLIVER WENDELL Homes, author of 

“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,” ete. 

1 vol., 12mo, gilt top. $1.50. 

Tr. Holmes’saceount of his mndred memorable days 
in Bngiand last year is full of interest, not only for the 


graceful and impressive incidents it recalls, but for its 
abundant felicities of thought and expression, 


* The World to Come. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, 
and devout sermons by WILLIAM BURNET 
WRIGHT, recently pastor of the Berkeley 
Street Church, Boston, and author of “Ancient 


Cities.” 1vol.,16mo. $1.25. 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The Holy War. 


By Joun Bunyan. Edited by the Rev. JoHN 
Brown, author of the “Life of Bunyan.” 
2vols.,12mo. $1.50 each. 

Itisa oo of rare good fortune Leg the author of 
the best if of Bunyan should bring his exceptional 


qualifications to the work of editing these religious 
classics, 


*_* For sale by all booksellers. Sentby mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


“ALMOST A REVELATION.” 


NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.6.8. 
Standard editi 428 pag Price, $1.00. 


“NatTuRAL Law Is THE LATEST AND MOST Ma@- 
NIFICENT DISCOVERY OF SCIENCE,” 








“The enchantments of an uns ably fascina 
Vv tig 5 Profe Dr anon bare an on itd 
rating @ ch time we have opent its pages or 


‘aon over ite delightful contents.” —Cleryyman's 
Magazai 
Galdiiied by all booksellers, Postpaid on receipt 
of price. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, Astor Plate, N. Y. 


If so. we have some of the best 
O you sunday-school books at great- 


want geod] thats Write loroes cate 
We CAN SAVE You money! | LIBRARY 
D. A. NIVER Pub. Co., BOOKS? 


Alwvany, N. ¥. 

















BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOK: a eTOR 
LEARY’S OLD BOO | A i ae 
Firm wwie elee | at duouk, Pubadeunie, 





A new and elegantly illustrated 
edition of the great French classic, 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor HuvuGo. Translated from the 
Freneh by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 160 
full-page. illustrations, printed on fine calen- 
dered paper, and bound in neat and attrac- 
tive style. 5 vols. Cloth, gilt top, $7.50; 
half calf, $15.00. Popular edition in one vol- 
ume, 12mo, $1.50. 


“It is hardly undue praise to say that Miss Hap- 
good’s flexible and sympathetic translation is the 
best one that has ever been made, and can hardly fail 
to be accepted by critical authorities as the permanent 
standard.’’— Traveller. 

“‘Miss Hapgood is one of the best translators we 
have, and, in the translation of Les Misérables, she 
surpasses all her predecessors.”""—The Beacon. 

“The publishers have made this book very attrac- 
tive. They are to be commended not only for the edi- 
tion before us, but more jally for a popular edi- 
tion, which will make this great work accessible to a 
wider class of readers,.”’— Advertiser. 


T. Y. CROWELL & C0:,|: 


13 Astor Place, New York. 
NOW READY. 


A valuabie book as a help to the study of 
the Sunday-school 1 


THE BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATOR 


Or, yw Similes, Emblems, Illustrations, Be: 
posttos y, Scientific, Geograph hiea}, Historical 
mitetic. Gathered from a wide range of Home 
and Foreign Literature, on the Verses of the Bible. 
By the Rev. JoserH Ss. Exvin, M.A. Vol. I 
Matthew. Small 8vo,cloth. $2.00, 


Anson D. F. Randolph and Company, 


38 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 

















The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- | » 
ing pleasure each in its way, are a help 
to both parents and chil ren. Baby- 
land, 50 cents a year to Wide Awake, 
$2. 40: five of them. Samples of all 
for 15 cents; any one for 6 D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly inereasing custom of presenting 





Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card ght 1-3 
corto, us to as four ag ee oe ns. Price, 
sample Aes of the four de: 


postpaid. 
palled on receipt of 15 
WARD & ‘DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau Street, New York City. 





Then send 
2 cts. to us, age of dif- 
and we will ferent ones. 
send you a 


. BR. NIVER Pus. co., ailene. N. Y¥. 


GOLDEN TEXT SYMBOLS. 


Send SIX CENTS for SAMPI.E ST and price list. 
H. HM. B. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avée., N. Y. 


GLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 2 object teach- 
1G ing in the Sundayschool. New. beautiful, 
peoctign’ afeeee. Sample ot apele, be ~ ee 10 
fp oe 165 cents. 

Shehawet wre Street, Philadel ae Pa. 


sample 











~a— 


Soul-Stirring Songs 


Glad Flailelujahs will make 
a live Church or School Livelier. 
Its songs are of the soul-stirring 
kind, -A musical composer, a 
fine singer, and a gentleman 
well acquainted with hymnol- 
ogy, after enjoying a season 
of song with Sweney & Kirk- 
patrick, said of it, “I have not 
found a poor piece. It is the 
best I ever got hold of. It is 
victuals and drink, both.” 
fro person. farther inducements to Schools, Churche 
and Evangelists, Write us, 
T. T. Tasker, Sr., PuBlisHer, 

921 ARCH St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





The Newest Church Hymn? 
Book, and the Best. 


ww 
WRhe nearest to perfection. hilt. 





Pew 


Address : . BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
Mle ae William St., New York. 


THE TWO BEST BURR AS Sr ROOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN THE FIELD. 


Joyful Lays. | Glad Refrain. 


$30 et 100 Copie $25 per 100 Co 
"56 ots. each by Mail! re? 30 ets. one Malt. 


AGF Sent for examination on ret See Gree. Spectmen 
pages free. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., W. Y. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


For Sabbath-school or Y. P. Meeting, 
the BEST hymn-book is 


TEMPLE TRIO. 


Sweney and Kirkpatrick, Editors. 


Music, $9.00 per dozen (a sample copy by mail, 86 
cate): ymns, $18.00 i 7 100. , 


JOHN J. HOO MESARCISTnnT, 


Ax 'oiispren ae 


Pahl rteaed Borde rao 


aa it., pay ith yada BRO: 





















“Ww € a i.4, sect HPLC —Bonvsp Bat in Fi F, 
a ve, sa son. i event g Prayer tt ge feo 





of above mail, 


uy Weed 
yen Rees Pap ete 
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NEW S. S. MUSIC BOOK 


ASA MULE, 150 Nassau Mredi, New ork: 


The CHILDREN'S er a LUJAN 


Seabee Re eee Cesk 











Ww res ME SONGS for Sunda 

sand mu ¥" costs but $6.00 
Largeencus® sarod Bead lr ‘or any OoL1. Dar end 
pum —— Er Ponlteeer, § cents for 


“SEHD TO OLWER DITSOK & UO, 


NN, for list and descri ty THR 
BOHOOL and all other SACRED SONG 4 Bone 


CHOIR LEADERS, 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musical Vis 


itor, con ntainl as CHS Ron co., Cinctunstt, = 
Send for Catalogue of 
: Helps ‘ [ie Sede Ce, 


SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Yenur, for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


‘““OXFORD” 


TFoachers’ Bibles, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


1UNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS should 
3 send to P. F. Van Kveren, Ili Nassau 8t., N. Y., 
for free samples of his weg 4 numbers, 
gummed and perforated. Also the paper beok 
eovers that can be adjusted so that it Fitsanybook. 





























In order goods, or in making inquiry 





300 sen NeCards foro, Milt Pub. Oo.,e 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT, _ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 


at the following rates, which Include postage : 
ONE COPY, $2.00. year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 


subscriber, half price ($1.00). 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents). 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in sabscribing 
for a number of copies, they can bave the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half ted (7% cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
pid subscribers, and half price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both ol@and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If # school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course ree to do so. - 

FOR SMALL SCHOOLS.. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. , It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is peas ay twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents tor new, on condition that the order for the 

pers mpanied by a-statement that the num- 

rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
‘copies in execss of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Zeacher's belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in moving such 
a statement | ooo number of teachers ina school, For 
example: If there are seven teachers in aschool, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
ecriber is meant one who has ae 8 taken the paper at 
any, time during the it two yea 

‘he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household to another in order to get the reduction 

offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely 9 of old subscribers, or of cid and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en 
titled to an additional copy ES excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan tawen vabove). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, , for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be my either to od ayy dresses of 

he members, or in a to one paaress, accord- 

ng to the preference o} pn od e papers for a 
club should all go to one post-office, aithod h in cases 
where a portion of the re of a school get their 
mail matter from one — and others in the 
same school ae theirs cnetber, the papers will 
be sent acco ly. 

Different schools are not to unite + the i vs 
club, Ln each school should have its own cl 
whai er price the number of copies taken entitles i, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 


the order. 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


PFavecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name notonly the — 

office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it bas been aq All addresses should include 

both county and sta 

If a club Sbestinaton is penenes he some other 

son than the one who sent the vious subscriptio: 

such person will Ads iy Kg Waar» Isher by stating that 
bh e@ place of the one 


THE HALF. RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no meee udicious s advertising outlay 
could be made than t ‘air tr 

. Anew cubeoriees is Aithed ta to the half rate 

r one year only. 

The paper wilt not be sent to Bang, roy beyond 
the time paid for, unless by s The 
pers for a club will invarieb be "digcontinied at t the 
expiration of the Renewals should 
therefore be made —" 

Res copies of any one tissue of the paver, to en- 

wy teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 
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each, 
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‘To secure the pee rates for five or more copies, the 
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to one address, 

rp “dh ever may be preferred 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Walnut Street Philadelphi 
P. O. Box 1550, . meoe 








PAPER BY MAIL. 
ARE YOU |; , send us 6 cents (to pay 
etc.) for our com- 
OUT OF lete set of samples, represent- 
ng, alata, more = _ Styles and 
PAPER? of n pod American 
Pa 
xapers, ae = sell BY Poreig UND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 te 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
COPY YOUR LETTERS 


BUSHNELL'S PORTABLE COPYING BOOK, 


Sold by all stationers and by ALVAH BUSHNELL 
“ South 4th St., Phila. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.— Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 
pa eee ate b of paper and envelopes, with prices and 
es of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of IS eta. 
H. H. CaBTER & KaRRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 








~ SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier Homoeopathic Chocolate is the 
ee of travelers. A 1% can of chocolate will make 
@ great many cups of chocdlate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 
Croft & Allien, 
1236 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
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BABY’S 


SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIEB 


7 (ticura Spap. 


R CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 

fying the skin ‘of children and infants, and 
preventing minor blemishes and inherited skin 
diseases becoming chronic, CUTICURA MEDICATED 
TOILET SOAP is mmeasurably superior to every 
other skin soap yet prepared. 

It purifies and invigorates the pores of the skin, 
and imparts activity to the oil glands and tubes, 
thus turnishing an outlet for unwholesome matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional isfigurations. 

Its gentle and continuous action on these natural 
lubricators of the skin keeps the latter transparent, 
soft, flexible and healthy, and prevents rough, red, 
cracked, and scaly skin. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
Potter DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

ae- Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PI Mi blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA M EDICATED Soar, 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
on — by —. of housekeepers. Your 


ve it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. Ss. re WILIBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d 8t., Phila., Pa. 


COBB'S COMPLEXION SOAP. 


A dollar’s worth free, id, to subscribers of The 
Rounders ‘ireside. ‘dotier magazine published 


























THE KEYSTONE WASHER "= 


Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free. 
F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


OILET SOAPS. 
are THE BRA CEM ee Sis Srrene. 


Dr. WARNER'S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 














Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


1st. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature, 

8d. They are an important protection against 
coids, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
aneer, are natural colors and contain no dyes, 

6th. The Camei’s Hair is watranted to wash 

without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 
_WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 


Patented improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sit or recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
thateach bustle isstamped 
inprores * Lotta.” Send 
rice-tist, COLUMBIA 

RU BERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 


Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


The VAN ORDEN RELIEF CORSETS 


never vary, are pe rfect in Shape, a marvel of support, 

durability and healthfulness, They are sold ‘omively | 

upon their merit, and will be found a gold mine for 

AGENTS. ‘Terms Liberal. Good pay for those 

willing to work. Full descriptive circular mailed free. 
Adden'V VAN ORDEN CORSET COMPANY 

22 Clinton Place, N, Ye 
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“OOD SENSE” 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
bre atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 





YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and 
G. @. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate ’s., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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To, LADIES, 
“Greatest offer. Now's your time 


to get cadens for our Cglebeated 
Teas es and 

rand secure & besatife 
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EA ©O., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York’ 
““wood's"" 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 


Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
o THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 
&Priv ateFamilies supplied 
with Bell’s Seasoning by 
MITCHELL, FLETCHER, «& Co., 
Philadelphia, 


SE ASUNING 
 BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing 
less than one cent & cup. 


eae 
ECONOMICAL, 
EFFICACIOUS, 


And (Constipation’s cruel reign; 
For often from their ills proceed 
That makes existence 
Then check these troubles ere an hou 

In TARBRANT’S SELTZER lies t the power. 


CROSBY’S 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up 
worn-out nerves, relieves all weak- 
nesses and nervousness. 


By druggists, or mail, $1. 56 W. 25th St., N.Y. 


) 
Rogers’ Dry Citrate Magnesia. rt tts 
T. To Use It is to Commend It. 
’ersons troubled with Deapepele | LT ene and 
kfndred diseases should not fail to try it 
children is synonymous with 


OOONESS ;°. he alth. The nearest peffection is 


attained in thin by the use of Ridge’s Food, as 
thousands who have used it in the last 25 years 
can testify. In cans, four sizes, 35 cents 


Q°st PAINFUL DISEASES AS RHEUMATISM, 

Sciatica, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Liver Com laint, 
Nerve trouble, are treated wi eee medicine at 
PROF. HEINE'S MED. PI NE TEAM 
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TUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, References, 












vEs aIGHT BY MAIL, 

persons 

Bg ee 

% in stamps tOqUERN & co. Opticians, 924 | Chestnut St.,Phila, 
BIRD MANNA will RESTORE the SONG 


E of cage birds. Sold by druggists, 
Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 

F Horses,Cattle,and Poultry. The best made. 
FRONEFIELD, 346 Dillwyn 8t., Phila., Pa. 











SHOE DRESSING. 
Best for Ladies’ use. Is Economical. Softens 
and Preserves Leather. Insist upon having it. 





Di S, enamel your 
fe ranges twice’a year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE a GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
— apo od ~ enuine LE PAGES LIQUIDGLUE, 
cester, Mass 








y Russia Cement Co., Glou 
Samplesnialied fore. (stamps). Béware of imitations 





W 0 0 Du MANTELS, TILES, ‘GRATES 
Byte} Fp0Ons BRASS GOODS 

RK. LOWEST PRICES, 

nCHAS. i PAGE, Chicago, Ill. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila 
bend for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 


Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
ee an Carpenter’s Tools. 
(Limited), 607 Market nt Mt, Phlladene oe 
FOR BEST FOOT LATHE 


made (worth $30.00 and upwards), write B. C. 
MACHINERY Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus, catalo; 
W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, 


mates oun and Fitgnt. Our new 
e largest and 
pao] in fethe J ot Fg Twenty-five 
® cents wes, 


JOHN LEWIS C Qeccms, New York. 





























WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_—_—»—__——. 


DISTRACTIONS IN PRAYER. 
[F. W. Faber.] 


I cannot pray ; yet, Lord! thou knowest 
The pain it is to me 

To have my vainly struggling thoughts 
Thus torn away from thee. 


Prayer was not meant for luxury 
Or selfish pastime sweet ; 

’Tis the prostrate creature’s place 
At his Creator’s feet. 


Had I, dear Lord, no pleasure found 
But in the thought of thee; 

Prayer would have come unsought and been 
A truer liberty. 


Yet thou art oft most present, Lord, 
In weak, distracted prayer ; 

The sinner out of heart with self; 
Most often finds thee there. 


For prayer that humbles, sets the soul 
From all illusions free ; 

And teaches it how utterly, 
Dear Lord, it hangs on thee. 


The heart that on self-sacrifice 
Is covetously bent, 

Will bless thy chastening hand that makes 
Its prayer, its punishment. 


My Saviour, why should I complain, 
And why ‘fear aught but sin? 

Distractions are but outward things; 
Thy peace dwells far within. 


These surface troubles come and go, 
Like rufflings of the sea; 

The deeper depth is out of. reach, 
To all, my God, but thee. 





AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
OUTSIDERS. 


(The Rev. Reuen Thomas, in Fresh Bait for Fishers 
of Men.) 


When I removed from Liverpool to 
London, I had in my mind the purpose of 
trying to win control over the sympathies 
of the classes who are open more than 
others to the influence of the demagogue 


and the infidel social lecturer. It was un- 
derstood that I was to have my church on 
a week-day for that effort. For one six 


months, from October to March, I held an 
additional service on Sunday afternoon, 
preaching to the — congregation 
morning and evening. I called the dis- 
course a lecture, an "gave it some title 
which would attract attention. About six 
hundred of the right kind of people assem- 
bled. This first year Laeven to establish 
the lecture, and make of it an institution 
of the place, The second year I appro 
priated Monday night to this effort. 
first night I had about six hundred peo- 
ple, most of them the hearers from last 
year. The second night I announced that 
I would speak on Napoleon III. and his 
influence on France. About twelve hun- 
dred people came. On each Monday 
evening between October and March I 
had my church full, and it continued full 
for six years, sometimes so crowded that 
there would be two thousand, and twenty- 
two hundred, people in a building seating 
about eighteen hundred—the aisles every- 
where and the double galleries all jammed 
full of people. I admitted the people 
“without money and without price,” and 
held boxes at the doors, as they retired, 
to receive such voluntary. pennies as they 
chose to deposit, simply to pay expenses. 
I was not willing that the regular church 
congregation should bear any cost for these 
meetings, which were peculiarly mine. 
Of course the building, being so constantly 
used, was considerably tarnished, and 
needed extra care; but the orderliness of 
the audiences was such that we had no 
fault to find, and though I spoke on the 
most debatable themes, and tried to lift 
them up into the light of Christian truth 
and test them as to their goodness or bad- 
ness by that, yet on no occasion, except 
one, was there any discord or dissent. 
Once two Irishmen were heard to 
threaten that they would cry “fire,” and 
by creating a panic discredit the lectures. 
Mv offense was a reference to the Pope. 
They were overheard; the matter was 
reported to me, and I "reported it to the 
audience. If there had been a fire after 
that, no one would have dared to announce 
it. I have wondered at my freedom from 
interruption, as the most exciting social 
themes were introduced and discussed 
freely. From that day to this I have be- 
lieved in efforts to attract and educate the 
minds of the people generally. I have 
believed in them, not because of the 
crowded audiences which for seven con- 
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secutive years came to my lectures, but 
specially. because of the religious results. 

There were very large additions te my 
church during those years, and half of 
them came from the ranks of those who 
had first got higher ideas of life at the 
Monda eveuinig lectures, These soon 
crowded the Sunday-evening services,and 
we seemed to be in a condition of revival 
all the time. I do not remember a single 
church communion—and our communions 
were held monthly—at which anembers 
were not admitted to fellowship “on con- 
fession of faith in Christ.” The highest 
number admitted was at one January 
communion, when, of about seventy per- 
sons, thirty-five were ‘‘ Monday-evening 
pores that is, persons who had been 

rst attracted by our “secular” lectures. 

While a similar effort to this might not 
be possible except in similar conditions, 
yet I am persuaded that great good would 
result, especially in our manufacturing 
cities, from lectures interspersed with an 
occasional cencert of sacred music; but I 
bi rather hear a little good ‘organ- 

Playing and a very little singing as an 

ddition to the lecture, or elocutionary 
reading, than deal too much in concerts. 
Concerts are simply entertainments, Sel- 
dom have they any ethical purpose or aim. 
In all benevolent efforts of the kind I sug- 
gest, the aim to raise the intelligence and 
purify the heart must be steadily kept in 
view. Whenever that is lost sight of, or 
subordinated, the iafluence seems to ‘de- 
part. Entertainment must be second, ele- 
vation first. If at the end of a series of 
such entertainments, your audiences are 
not a little more Christian, a little nearer 
to the kingdom of heaven, than at the be- 
ginning; if they have not had the dor- 
mant nobility in them aroused, and the 
meanness rebuked,—then you have lost 
your opportunity. 

Mere instruction is not enough ; it must 
be instruction with a view to enlighten- 
ment, and the creation of sympathy with 
that which is worthy of the sympathy of 
a good man. Many of our Sunday-school 
concerts are mere entertainments with a 

ice of goody-ness to flavor them up to 
the orthodox idea, but they have no high 
and definite aim. Itistheaim in everything 
which sanctifies ordebasesthething. Men 
need political education and education in 
social economics; they need to have an 
appetite created for the purest and noblest 
forms of literature, and thése occasions to 
which I refer furnish opportunities for 
speaking on themes which cannot be 
treated as freely and as effectively, if at 
all, in the pulpit. That such efforts need 
wisdom and judgment Idonotdeny. Mr. 
Dryasdust will offer his help, and you will 
be ey pt to give him a chancs: but you 
will kill your opportunity if you have not 
the courage to say “‘ No” to all such offers 
of service. Moreover, it must be evident 
in all these attempts, if they are to be suc- 
cessful, that you are not after making 
money, even for the worthiest objects, but 
simply aiming at the elevation of the 
people, It is much better to make a 
charge on people for exit than for entrance. 
A collection at the doors—every one asked 
to give a little to pay expenses—is always 
_a@ more certain source of income than to 
compel people to buy tickets, In my 
enterprise in London, there was no single 
year when I had not a large sum in excess 
of expenses. 

The Church has to become more varied 
in her methods if she is to control—as she 
has a divine right to do (“ye are the light 
of the world,”)—the life of the people. 
The people are God’s for this life and for 
this world, as well as for eternity. The 
question, How shall we rescue the great 
‘people from these low, mean ideas of life; 
from low, yet socially allowed principles 
and influences? is one of the most pressing 
of our time. The men who can give any 
intelligent answer, especially any answer 
founded on experience, ought to find audi- 
tors everywhere, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


b OL -— TEACHERSAS’ AGEN€EY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D, KeRk, Seeretary. 


AR DEED’s SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depe 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform no others. 


ISHOPTHORPE, a boarding-school for girls, 
Bethlehem, Pa. eg 7 gee Twentieth 
year opens Sept. 14. F, 1. WALSH, Principal. 


( ; OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, for Young La- 
dies arlagepor, Conn. For circulars, adairens 
the Princi, Iss EMILY NELSON. 


M*¥: J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School 
oung Ladies, 4035 Chesenet BS, a, Epliedelpuia, 
Pa. wigoreey, year begins Se 
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best talent! Oriental Lecture Beveen, 58 
W. Twenty-third Street, New York. 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred othelel 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 

“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just — 
suggestions as the Sunday-schoo] worker needs. [It i 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 


“We hardly know of a.volume which 80 pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methody 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
om ann gives. heels ee, § the precise forms and exerciser 
which h ed so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing. jn tesett rook 
volume will be widely use 


From fhe Harford Courant, 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble at and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
en The story is one that will be of great service, 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


ainable characteristics, Lhe 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“* We know not where there is a volume betser worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
A didactic statement of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true su- 
perintendent in his it .. is better.... Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. We com- 
mend nd to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studyin 


Mailed on receipt of $1 00. 


Address, JOHN D D. 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Chay TRuMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 


The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


| From The New York Tribune. 


Price, bound in cloth, with 
a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 


* His methods of working, which wore original and 
effective, are minutely described y Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable gut ie to te Wales, as wellas 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause o ‘religious instruction,” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The pook ought to be in every Sabbath-school li- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fall of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadetphia. 

‘Mr. Haven was a roan of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and all Christian men, 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, QO. (United Brethren.) 

“ Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and 
is rich in every page with valuable suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 
“The volume might with great propriety be made a 


band-boeok by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, whe could not find precepts 


for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.’ 


WATTLES, 1031 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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., CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 
Manufacturer, 
244-246 8, Second Stréet, 
PMILADELPHIA, PA, 
Write for catalogue. 

Aa Mention this paper. 
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8. CSMALE & COQ” Reston, Mass. 
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PULPITS jj. & R. LAMB, 
C CHAIRS [59 Carmine &t., 
BANNER New York. 
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ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIs B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


COMPLETE COLLECE COURSES, 
Under instructors of world-wide reputation. 
OPENING OF FOUBTHM YEAR, October 1, 
Instruction by correspondence, 
NO EXPERIMENT. 

Our one feeecs adherents those who have 

est con ed with us. 
Students received at any time. Terms: Ten dollars 
per year for one study. Registration fee five dollars, 


CLASSES LARGE AND ENTHUSIASTIC. 
Send for full information, including2c. stamp, to 
Registrar ©.€..A., Box 973, Plainfield,N.J. 








EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new L[iius 
trated Calendar.’ Address E. ‘TOURJ EE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE «ut DeLand, Fla. The 

rpose of this Institution isto give in the delight- 
ful el of Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tien as can be secured in the best New England ~ om 
Send forcatalogue to J. F. FoRBES, Pres., De Land, Fila. 


RWVERVIEW povdiituresix, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥ 
52d year. Prepares thoroughly ey” A reo the gov- 
ernment academies pind brsiness itary drill. 
Pacis . Principals. 













COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
NESS COULEGE, Newark, N. J. 
Cheapest and Best Course of Busi- 
ness Training in the World. Sati foc 
tion guaranteed or or refunded 
For Catalogue, etc., addre 

H. COLE AN. president. 


MT, BEACON ACADEMY 
\ FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Select Home School. 


J. FRED SMITH, A. M, 
Princip, 


Puy ‘an was in- 
in inlis, pfesent form 

a Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 
bag 3 ers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
alikcente, but the ton & Hamlin Organs have ! 
always maintained their supremacy aa the best in 




















CADEMY of the Protestant Episcopal 
A® Chureh, — aes Juniper Streets. Re- 
opens Se mibér 22. res thoroughly for col- 

lege aclontine act pools, gan vusiness. Sargeot’s gya- 
ities. TA MES . ROBINS, D.D., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA AOADEM 


Bey year opens 8 et = 
Degre 2 woe Lirany'< ect, 
es in vil wugineeria 

Chemistry, Arehi ill Arts. 
Preparatory Course. Superior Military System. 
Thorough Technical [Instruction by able PROFES- 

BORS. Best Morn, , ent 1, and Physical Training. 

THEO: HYATT, Presiden 


““ STAMMERING,”’ 


STUTTERING. and all Defects of poor. 
Permanertly Cured. 

Mr. John D. Wattles, publisher of The Sunday School 
Times, wrote to an inquirer as follows: “I have seena 
number of Prof Jolnsto) 5 ’s Stammering patients, be- 
fore and after cured. e@ seems to have excellent 
results. I consider him aman of good chararter, 
who will deal honorably with those who consult him. # 
For full particulars, testimonials from ae physi- 
eiaus and former mpild, address 

R Ez. S&S. JOH NST 
Institute; 11th and Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia. 











fe rye for the Correction of Stuttering and other 

pee ts of 5 2h will open in Boston in October, 

horne, ptist minister, of Massena, N. Y., 

“ My son stammered very badly from child: 
He was treated by Mrs. ‘Thorpe,and is now 
teaching school. Icommend her system in the strong- 
est terms, and will gladlv answer any questions.” 

For all particulars address Mrs. Lk. J. E. THORPE, 
Newton Centre, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For particulars, ad 
NE REV. DR. Worn DEN, 
1834 Hides Street, Phiindelphia, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 
ave eT ORY ARS’ C EET a Nes, IN 


eS 
h 








Vv. bir 
b ART, FoNDUCT 


Adapted to the needs of busy people who want to use 
their spare me wisely. Expense less thanteveuty 
= g month. Persons may enter for Sy pee only, 

but al) students are urged te conipiete the ful 


60,000 Students are actively at moter 


The tenth year opens Ont.) 1, 1887, but members will 








be received atany time. Add re 38, 
Lock Drawer K, Plainfield, New Jersey, 














the world. 
Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their ns, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Striuger was introduced by 
ia oan in- 1882, aud has been 
8 pronounced by experts the 
* yrealest _ improvement; 
pianos in half @ century. ” ’ 

A circular, containing téstimoniais from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, und tuners, sent, 
together with descriptive catalogue, toany applicant. 

janos and Orguns sold for cash or easy payments; 
alsu rented. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO, 
154 Tremont St., Boston, 46 E. 14th St. (Union 8a.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
WHETHER YOU WANT A 
t will pay you to write to the 
BEETHOVEN PIANO-ORGAN GO,, 
Washington, Warren Go., New Jerseys 

ORGA CLLUSTBATED on ee F 
ae ee FE 
from old pts Ry An} raileite manufacturers aud save E Es 
érmous commissions. OUR daeage 1 a IL a oy one YoU, 
ion’t fail to write for ye & i baee et i 
CORNISH & OO., WAS INGTON Ny (EW JERSEY. 
CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 








and Church Committees to their 

ORGANS Deseriptive Circulars, which are 
vl sent free on a tion. 
GAT’S-EYE 

SGARF-PIN ‘I’ E's 

m Cat’s E EK ot thes led Gpcatine It possemies I 








The 
pomsiier Tay 0 ten seep in @ cat 
dark. [havea rated ock only, and o 
only 44 ets,, best, paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
87 cents. Send Stamp for large tUmetrated eqtalegue of Mineral 


Cea at haga ot mala Pa Tae Bernt 


KEYSTONE WATCHES asi 


yor. Jeweler for them, ATK 
26 Chestnut | St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


STUART'S SPOOL COTTON 


Best and cheapest, Warranted 200 yards. 
Sold by all Leading Dry Geods and Notion J obbeps. 


Ca ss Necktie Holder. | 
, 7 ik, of bol - 
sca old rch Street, 


QTAZEN Is 
“ag ARRETT, Rl etee 8, 
John St., N. Y.; 47 .N. 8th St., Phila.; 43 N. Charies st. 


seye int 
r you one f 
























ND Fone y Dyeing Soja r<¢ 





Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or merino. Noid for illust Faved rice-list. C. A, 
2 
———te 


HARY & CO,, 18 itreet, Phi phia, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Clare 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, LLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


| NANOUZEN & TAFT. Cinoinnetl, QO. 





= ———a[VIS—SSaSSaA 


@PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN, 
pth a 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & 0. THR URE 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS' 
STEEL PENS | 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Throuscnout He WORLD 
“GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


































éncils with your own name and address 
printed on themip 


Gold Letters Ws for 25 cents. Tere 
for 40 cents. Siz Sb cen ermders for $1.00. Address 


y COON oo « Wi OvELT x oo., Meriden, Ct. 


PRINT ee pine oe 
t 
our Wreengs sama r catalogue 





CARDS tors-% Reltey. ee Co. 2. tberijam Ce 


> UT TON HOLES.—Our Family Buttonhole at 


ty Buttonhole Altech- 
ment goes on or inary sewing machine, ily 
Roc Makes perfect and = Siti cmc ted ot pe 


ote work, fe, theSaniba & Egge rae kite. ona usyiere tah neewy 


1 WANT eal EN op eager MEX 
Ryseriteal| t pay 0a yy as my 
i “tiie hance avi eat i 


ial, on lib oral te 
returned at my expense i not satis 
can thus test it for themselves. Don’t felt 2: Ae for 
terms and illustrated circular with outli Poot wre - 
e 


ict A bg peed in making sales. 











an ius laVur &fe 60 
are made wit 


a oe car oF on two wee 


wis, Mo., Mo., x 1983, Now York 
momo Agests Ack ita fe 
$100 to $3 A MONTH ye Y be made Sangam 


ing for us, Agents referre 
who can furnish their.own horses and giv ir 
who.e time to the business. Spare moments may be 
profitably em toyed also. A few vacancies in towns 
and cities. JOPNSON & ©O., Publishers, 
1013 Main Street, “Galierced, Va. 


$5 to $8 A OAY town'teiting 











the piewet Tiay 
ae of 
A buys ther. Cope one Ag uts 
6c, in 2c. stamps. W. Hasselbac thos est elcelist by ma 





“SAMANTHA; SARATOGA” 


HUBBARD BROS., Phila. or Kanses City. 


IBERAL SALARY gai ‘0 live mon to intro. 


plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia ir BPE. 
ration. Send at once for particulars. gQuN 
WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


wanted. Priee, $2.50. 





lg, Pa. 


$5 to $10 A DAY. on see women 
writes : “J make bt m P- .00 to $10.00 a fey. Can m wit 


every day in the y Another, “ Took 80 orders i 
about three days. # ‘Terms free. J. H. Earle, Pub. pub. Boston 


OOK AGENTS WANTED.—Men: #nd Women, 

for John B. Gough’s * Platform Echoes, or Liv- 

jug Truths for Head and Heart,”—his last 08 vows 
book. £8 to $200 a month. Send for circulars. A 

dress A. D. WORTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 











8 dyed and cleaned ripping. Send ] 





without r 
ior circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 





IT PAYS to sell our Ri Rubber PrintingStamps. Sam- 
plesfree. J. M. Mitten & Co., Cleveland,Q, 
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T we 
Very true. Keep your house clean with Sapolio, 
and when they get old they will do the same. 

“As the is bent the branch grows.” 
Teach your how to use 


SAPOLIO 


| and they will always be neat. Try a ake 





















of it in your next house-cleaning. 
No.7. (Copyright, ‘March, 1 1987.1 


CHRIST IN ART 





Our set of twenty-seven photo; 
in Art” starts with the nativity o L Saviour and 
illustrates the leading features of his life and death, 
the pictures being carefully selected from our full list 
as a representative collection of the works of old and 
modern masters, 

The set of Ay iy seven 


mounted, cos ousted coe w 
deneriptlop of exah on picture on ihe tack 8 co cil Be 
Mounted on beve' 
. Mjoneriga under each picture, ~ 4 port 
‘ollo, $8.00. Mee. Mins Howe's ‘article & on this set in 
A usa « > The Schoo 
Send 10 cents for aloe logue of 10,000 subjects, includ- 
art, o her 


in one j 
ny ne the world, Works fo for 


wi h views from all p 
Sunday-school teachin for illostrating le his- 


tory a specialty. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
_338 Uactiagies: ‘St.,. Besiea, Mass. 


EC AMERIGAN gi 
} | MAGAZINE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
@an thought and life from ocean to 
@cean, is filled with pure high-class 
| Riterature, and can be safely wele 
| comed in any family gisele. 

PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 

Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re= 

ceipt of 25 ets.; back numbers, 16 ets, 


Premium List with either. 
‘Address: 


.The American Magazine Co., Publiskers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


hs catled “Christ 
























BY LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER. 


104 Beautiiul COLORED Pictures a Year. 
sending us their name,and number 







Any teacher of an infant class 





yO, MORTGAGES = Jen BON Des pecured ty ENT, REAL, st 


HILDREN and babies 
thrive wonderfully on 
“Cerealine Flakes.” 


M. V. Crouse, Sup’t of the 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, says: 
‘*I do not think there is any arti- 
cle of food as generally liked as 
this,” 


CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
writes: ‘‘It forms the basis for the 
most tempting and wholesome pud- 
dings, both with and. without. eggs, 
that are as acceptable to older palates as to the denizens of the 





The “Cergatine Coox-Book,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to any one 
who will mention where this advertisement was seen, and enclose a 
two-cent stamp for postage to the Cergating Mra. Co., Columbus, Ind, 


“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


$14 SUIT. WE KNOW IT’S GOOD, 


You hardly expect fineness for that price. This suit is reliable; wears 
sturdily for every day, and fine enough in looks to put on for dress, Not so fine 
as to be flimsy. © You'll be surprised at the wear. 

It’s an Undressed Cloth; Blue.and Black ; and carries our endorsement in 
this fashion—“ Money refunded, if goods don’t prove satisfactory.” 

- Send for samples. 


' WANAMAKER.& BROWN, 


oak EX AXE, 


SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. | \ 


PHILADRLPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST C0. 








MGWTG Aaason Roel Bes 
M times the amount of the the Capital of the Compan 
OC oticers Rents. Transacts gen- 


Oana INTEREST ALLOWED ON BEPOSTS. 


Vie Prot ¢ Matagst ay eCA TER ore 
isaac hee co eeVis 


Si P. soeniheer, dwar Hoopes 
Draecrors ny hop Bia ith, * Wn m, Het ie in ah 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE Co. 


RENCE, KA 
ca pe 2 pre Fie.s0678. 


RST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer. First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 


Estate worth two mee 





We are almost 
giving away 
2000 pieces of 
Tapestry Brussels Carpeting. 





28 patterns of our fore, Sonig 7 Per Cent SSuaranteed. Also 10 
and ear 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures 
best grade at . io 4 650 per ya hach a of Deventures of $100,000 is secured by 
(worth 85) first, mort < for $105,000 (on land worth two ana 

: ve times the amount of the mor 

20 patterns at ° \y $ 550 per yd held in wwe by the American Loan and Trust 
(worth 75) pany of N. Y.; t and alse by our aid up Capital ital wand 

A 5 Vv a 

Our special sales have always attracted 0 Twelve years exper jence. More than apueievermeres os 
large number of buyers from all parts of the | testify to the promptness, safety and satisfaction of 


city and country. This is the largest quan- re" tee a ons lute, AN Albany, 8. ¥. OMe, "yeaa Deiaies, 


tity and finest line of patterns we have ever Office, 34 School Street, 
offered at retail at such low down prices, and| Bunsen. L. vSehd ftist aniphets, Formeand fl 
no One should miss the chance of securing | ppiiadclphia Office: 102 South Fourth St. 
some and doing so quickly. FRANK SKINNER, Agent. 





KANSAS CITY. 
Shares $100 each 


CNICKERBOCKER HEIGHTS SYADICATE 


An absolutely safe investment which will return over 
38% profit in less than one year 
e have just secured a tract of the finest nd in 
the city limits of Kansas City, in the = ~ wd the 
fashionable residence section, at a wens 
are organizing a syndicate to handle it. Wew malt plat 
and sell off in lots. The p property can easily be Sold 

foliar ny to make a net profit o ss cent Siee eve 
doi ar invested ir the syndicate. S 

The certificate is full wee! non- otek ay and 

is ante It draws 8% interest from date of is- 
sue, and also entitles the holder to receive such pro- 
portion of %4 of the net profits as the amount of the 
certificate shall bear to the entire sum in the syndi- 
date. e retain the remaining ¥s as compensation 
for our services. Secure shares at once by remitting 
New York draft for amount of shares wanted. They 
are selling rapidly. 


J. H. BAUERLEIN & CO., 
Real Estate Investors, 


522 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City, Me. 
REFERENCES: 
The Bradstreet Commercial Agency. 
BR. G. Dun & Cova’ ** 
Banks and merchants of Kansas City. 


Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity, and Trust Co 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
2020 CHESTX UT STREET. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $1,400,000. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee 
or Committee, and receives and executes "trusts of 
every description froin the courts, corporations. and 
individuals; also insures lives and grants annuities, 
Interest allowed Pp 
Safes in burg ar-proof vault for rent. 

Ample accomodations for the storage of silver 
chests under guarantee, 

Wills receipted for and —— safely without charge. 
EFFINGHAM. B. MORRIS, President. 

HENRY TA'TNALL, Vice President and Treaster, 
WM. P. HUSTON, Actuary, 

WM. N. ELY, Assistant Treasurer. 

GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor, 








MANAGERS: 
fingham B. Morri: Jobe B. Garrett, 
feoite Tuber, m Wm..H, Jenks 
wens Comly, John Wan: maker, 
petal BP roaghs George: Speaker Bispham, 
ri BA as Koen 
n rere 

Bont, We Richards, Samue! 





AMERICAN FIRE _ 
"INGURANCE ( co. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capitad.o....ccccccccsesceeeees . $500,000.00 
Reserve for Ly hs ah ganctata 
1,248,984.44 


all other claim..................... 
552,874.22 





Surplus over all Liabilities... 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
$2,201,858.66e. 


DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. mamma Alexander Biddle, 
John T. Lew Ch 
Israel Matton 
berton s. Hutchinson, 
Chas. 8. Wh 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


AKEVIFW.2 ,GLAY COUNTY 


. Price $1@ inside bt rts for corner a7 

Stoo wil will buy a five acre tract tor an orange grove or truck 
. You can pay in oath: eee ot$10 

ot ag A store, post office, bath 














5 Printed in 
Af. COLORS. in class, can have this paver for one 


+i Sunday for all their scholars 
Rample copies to all upon 
‘ = tion. Address, 
LITTLE FOLKS’ PAPER, Albany, N. Y. 


BUY gt kida, 
lF YOU WANT TO seu. 

EXCHANGE zANYTHING 
(curtone nsefabectentifc.s re ape ete) ‘AMERICAN 

ANGE the only illustrated bar 
EX. caaee “in cence. contains hundreds of good 
trades every week. Send 5 cents for copy. 17 (F.) 
(o% mgress Street, Boston, Mass. 
veriodical in the werid, 


400, 000 hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal ana Practical Housekee poper. aa Sa - 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., hiladelphia, Pi 
paper for young peo- 
tamped with a pretty design, silk & insiruc tions 


ple will be sent6 mos. 
for making with each splasher. Sells for 40c. at stores. 


NAY T R ATED. T he best spur \(i TH 
on trial, from July to | 
Send 25c. for 6 mos, trial subscription to Farm & Home, 


est, brightest,. cheap- 
December, for 15 ets. Address Box 3,470, New Y ork. 
obtain it free, FARM ANDH IME ‘Springfield, M Mass. 

















The largest eirculation ofany 
“The 













esi, & most attractive 
— SPLASHER ‘FREE. ‘Size, | 20 X 34 in., 





~ WORTH DOING. 


: Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beav vt Fall 
" Pa. for illustrated circulars of the Hartman Pate 
' ‘Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 








OBSONS |; 


809 & 811 Chestnut 8t., D 
Philadel anufacturers. 


re, FE: 
elphia. Nit 


bh AGENT for Pennsylvania, A. A. Dins- 
$q., Stroudsburg. Consult him in regard 














ts UNION SECURITY C0, Emporia,Kan. First mort- 
gace :eal estate loans & dt b 2>niures based on such loans. 
Endorsed by Gov. Martin « all state officers of Kansas. 


The KANSAS TRUST and BANKING Co,, 








THE VERY_BEsST 

Church Light. 

OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 

Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reffectors and 
Refiector Chandeliers 

for every conceirable use, Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER BEFLECTOR CO, 
20 Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 

Boston. Mass. Chicago, ILL 
14 South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 






OF ATCHISON, KANSAS, 
President, Senator JOHN J. INGALLS. 
Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds, semi-annual interest 
yable at the Chatham National Bank, 

No loans made in the extreme West. 
Send for particulars to 


Eastern Office, 187 Broadway, New York. 
R. M. MANLEY, General Manager. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 








sayety, fit th 


cha. One Dollar each. 
WEL 


IN GpRase YOUR LIGHT. 
ropose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner Phat will double your light, never 
break opiveney. extinguish like gas with 
e lamps you have without 


A, J. 
ENER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
U HAVE LIVED AND WON. 
For Bo A of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 














CHURCH LICHTS. 


H. & N. Russewi & Day, 42 Barcla, 


‘This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 








Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards. 
y St.. New York. 


next week of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. (Capital $600,000). 
6%, uaranteed Loans 
quvaitanle converted to double income and 




















Giassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. Send for catalogue. talize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 
END 6 CENTS for samples of the fainous cus- PERFECT OIL BURNER. FITS ANY LAMP. B share in all penne. Interest on time 
tom-made Plymouth $3 Pants. Rules for self. Safety Extinguisher. Cannot explode. No deposits. Be, = moots ne 
measurementanda cloth tape measureincluded. Eve blowing out. Large white light. No flicker. Send | railroad, and other dale 7 
teed or money nded. FP mouth for Ea and Cont $1.25. CO., 100 ‘Washi n St., Chicago. New York ah. 
Pants Co., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 1 Barclay St., New York. | United Bank Bullding. 











will refund to subscribers | that lose 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
the pablisher any money they thereby. 


